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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE miners are going back to work, 
T ena there is now one whole county— 

Leicester—in which the coal stoppage 
has ended. Probably by the week-end one- 
fifth of the miners will be working again, 
which is something to the good, but not 
nearly as much as had been hoped for. The 
return to work and industrial sanity is an arith- 
metical progress, not the geometrical progress of 
expectation. The united front is breaking down 
in Lancashire and South Wales—both districts 
hitherto the strongest in their resistance—but in 
neither is it as rapid as the newspaper headlines 
would seek to persuade us. Three months ago 
a shrewd observer predicted that if no general 
settlement were reached, the stoppage would go 
on till November, and it looks as though that 
forecast might be fulfilled. 


The only chance of the miners’ leaders 
hastening the return to work and of retain- 
ing any sort of authority for themselves 
would have been for them to throw all their 
influence on the side of peace. The local leaders 
have already done so in Leicester, and may do 


so in other districts, but the Federation has 
become even more stubborn and unreasonable in 
defeat. It has even revived the old slogan of 
‘not a penny off, not a minute on,’’ and that is 
now the official policy. Like the Bourbons, they 
have learned nothing and repented of nothing. 
The one chance of any central organization being 
remade in the future is for the districts to repu- 
diate the authority of the Federation and negotiate 
their own settlements. That is the deliberate 
opinion of so staunch a friend of the miners as 
Mr. Frank Hodges. ‘‘ All the wreckage of 
miners’ homes and hopes,”’ he says (and his 
words are worth remembering) “‘ is due to a subtle 
combination of minority propaganda linked by 
coincidence with incompetent léadership.”’ 


Meanwhile the Federation proceeds to crown 
its past follies. Mr. George Spencer is one of 
the few mining members in Parliament whose 
speeches have had any influence in the House, or 
who has offered any constructive or practicable 
proposals for settlement. The Federation has 
punished him by suspension from his office in 
the Nottingham Miners’ Association. This in- 
tolerance of any independent judgment among 
its constituents was followed up by a decision of 
the Federation to call out the safety men from 
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every colliery, and the criminal folly of this 
decision was not lessened by the fact that the 
Federation are quite powerless to enforce it. The 
majority of the safety men belong to an indepen- 
dent union of Colliery Enginemen, which 
— repudiated the revengeful policy of the 

ederation delegates. Whether from conviction 
that it is wrong, or because he knows that the 
proposed flooding of the mines cannot be carried 
out, Mr. Cook has since argued in public against 
the decision of the delegates, but it is still doubt- 
ful whether they will formally rescind it. 


British miners are now producing some 900,000 
tons a week, and other sources of supply bring the 
total up to 1,800,000 a week, The normal consump- 
tion of coal in this country per week is about 
twice that amount, and it would appear that the 
leaders of the resistance are hopeful that the 
arrival of cold weather may force the people to 
capitulate before the miners. It is a vain hope, 
but the Government would be well advised to 
make fuller use of its powers under the 
Emergency Regulations to stop the scandalous 
profiteering in the price of coal. It would be a 
great mistake to calculate on an immediate 
collapse of the men’s resistance. 


Sir Arnold Gridley’s resolution at the Scar- 
borough Conservative Party Conference calling 
on the Government to make strikes illegal unless 
there had been a preliminary secret ballot of the 
union members was carried by a very large 
majority. But Sir Leslie Scott showed by his 
speech that he is among those who doubt whether 
such a provision, however just in itself, would 
achieve the objects hoped for. He thinks that the 
workers would be far more likely to vote for a 
strike before it began than they would be at a 
later stage, and he made the same point that is 
always made against the proposal for a 
referendum—who is to frame the question on 
which the ballot is to take place? It is, of course, 
obvious that if you have the right to frame the 
question you can get any desired answer. On 
the other hand, Sir Leslie Scott is very anxious 
for a clear declaration that any strike the inten- 
tion or effect of which is to dictate to the Govern- 
ment or to hold up the community, is illegal, and 
that the immunity conferred by the Trade Union 
Acts should be no protection to those who take 
part in such a strike. There was_ general 
unanimity at the conference that something must 
be done to check the scandal of picketing, which 
amounts to mob intimidation. 


Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the Scarborough 
Conference seems to have disappointed some 
of the hot-headed_ enthusiasts. It 
was a careful and balanced piece of work, 
and he was wise not to promise more 
than he could perform. He has promised a Bill 
for the reform of trade union law, which is to 
be introduced into Parliament as soon as the 
Government have completed their examination of 
a very difficult and complicated subject. Wisely 


he did not commit himself to any details. A more 
notable passage of his speech was that in which 
he refused to admit that the events of this year 
had destroyed his hopes of reconciliation between 


capital and labour. That the Conservative Party 
should contribute something to that reconciliation 
had, he admitted, been one of his ambitions since 
he became Prime Minister, and he had not aban. 
doned it. He knew quite well when he began that 
his policy would ‘“‘ bring out all the extremists 
in the country,’’ because if it succeeded their 
occupation would be gone. Mr. Baldwin is still 
a Disraelian Conservative. He believes that the 
best trade union leaders are thinking, and that 
when the present troubles are over they may unite 
with employers in some scheme for increasing 
production and efficiency in industry. 


The Parliamentary Labour Party has been in 
noisy conference at Margate. The issue through. 
out was the struggle between the orthodox 
Socialists and the Communists, who are anxious 
to dominate the party councils, but whose dis. 
affiliation was confirmed by a _ majority of 
3,414,000 votes to 209,000—a crushing defeat. 
The Labour moderates, strong as they are in their 
own party councils, have still to demonstrate their 
capacity to control the extremists in the trade 
unions. The most interesting speeches in the 
Conference were those of Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Tillett—interesting because they revealed that 
the interests of the workers in all industries are 
not identical, and that the successes and failures 
of the workers in one union have frequently to 
be paid for by the workers in other unions. Mr. 
Thomas reminded the meeting that there were 
45,000 railwaymen unemployed since the general 
strike, and 200,000 more working only three days 
a week, and Mr. Tillett for the dockers declared 
that his union had already spent £1,000,000 on 
the coal dispute, and had 80,000 unemployed. 
But the Conference, as might have been expected, 
once more passed the usual resolution in favour 
of nationalizing the mines, and decided to put it 
in the front of its election programme. 


On Thursday Lord Oxford sent letters to the 
Liberal Associations of England and Scotland 
announcing his resignation from the leadership 
of the Liberal Party. His age and health, he 
informed them, no longer allowed him to retain 
a position made onerous by the continued dis 
sensions within the Party. His decision, not 
unexpected in view of the recent state of his 
health, will be received with genuine regret by 
the country, irrespective of political opinion. 
Lord Oxford throughout an honourable career 
has consistently upheld the best traditions of 
parliamentarianism, and his retirement will break 
almost our last remaining link with the Victorian 
age of elder statesmen. Though his exit will 
remove one star from the galaxy of Liberal leaders 
and would-be leaders, it will not end _ the 
controversy which has perplexed and ruined 
Liberalism for the last few years. On the con- 
trary, that controversy can now only break out 
again with renewed asperity. 


Three weeks ago we prophesied that our own 
industrialists would soon be watching the Franco- 
German economic rapprochement ‘‘ with interest 
tinged very possibly with alarm.’’ We had not 
expected our forecast to be verified quite so 
rapidly as the innumerable articles in our news- 
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papers on the subject of trusts prove it to have 
been. ‘The mysterious meeting of British and 
German business men at Colonel Ashley’s 
country house last week-end is the first welcome 
intimation that our industrialists are at last 
beginning to realize the inadequacy of their old 
methods and their old machinery. Some time 
ago, we believe, certain prominent Germans 
failed to arrange a similar meeting, as their 
proposals aroused no interest over here. The 
new Steel Trust and the promises of further 
agreements to come have changed all that. It is 
still too early to say whether Great Britain will 
enter into these continental trusts, but at least it 
looks as though their existence will lead to much 
closer co-operation between our own manufacturers 
than has ever been achieved before. 


It seems likely that M. Poincaré, who once 
enjoyed so wide a reputation for what some 
people call consistency and others obstinacy, will 
be compelled once again to change his mind in 
the matter of the American Debt. His proposal 
to get the Béranger-Mellon Agreement ratified by 
the expedient of inserting reservations, not in the 
text of the agreement itself but in a Preamble 
or a covering letter, has aroused considerable 
indignation in America, where it is realized that 
such a procedure would inevitably give rise later 
on to disputes as to what France had promised or 
had failed to promise. On the other hand, 
opposition in France to ratification is growing 
steadily and, if M. Poincaré is rash enough to 
make this a matter of confidence, his Govern- 
ment will probably be overthrown. Thus the old 
game begins again: France needs money, but 
she cannot get it without promising to pay her 
debts. This she refuses to do, with the result 
that the stabilization of the franc is postponed 
till the Greek Kalends. 


It is now nearly eighteen months since the 
shooting during the Shanghai riots brought 
Chinese feeling against the foreigner to a head, 
but a decent settlement seems as remote as ever. 
Every day brings further proof that not only the 
Kuomintang Government of Canton, but all the 
parties in the country, are determined to abolish 
all, or most, of the concessions which have been 
granted to European Powers and to Japan. There 
may be temporary improvements, such as the lift- 
ing of the Hong-Kong boycott, but sooner or 
later this country may have to choose between an 
impossible war against an immense country and 
the renunciation of all our Treaty rights. When 
that moment comes it will be possible to protect 
even the lives of British subjects in China only 
if we have succeeded in improving our relations 
with the Provincial Governments. The time has 
come when efforts should be made, even at the 
expense of a little dignity, to reach amicable 
terms with the Kuomintang Government which, 
after all, is decidedly more representative than 
the so-called Government in Peking. 


We do not often find much to praise in the 
activities of Mr. Lloyd George, but we can con- 
gratulate him unreservedly on the foresight he 
showed in appointing Lord D’Abernon as British 
Ambassador in Berlin. The appointment was 


severely criticized at the time, and not only by 
those who objected on principle to the choice of 
a man who was not in the Diplomatic Service, 
but the ex-Ambassador leaves Germany with a 
reputation which rivals that of men like Dr. Page 
and Lord Bryce. Far more valuable than his 
efforts to keep the British Government accurately 
informed as to the situation in Germany was the 
help he gave to the Germans themselves. With- 
out him, her financial reconstruction, made 
possible by the Dawes Scheme, would have been 
greatly delayed, there would be no Locarno Pact, 
and Germany would not yet be a member of the 
League of Nations. It is given to few men to 
play so important a part in foreign affairs, and to 
still fewer to play that part with such complete 
success. 


One of the events of the past week was the 
speech of the Lord Chief Justice to the Classical 
Association in Manchester. “Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech last year was a delightful essay tinged 
with romantic feeling, and, like his celebrated 
speech on the charm of the English country- 
side, greatly enhanced his reputation among the 
leisured and cultured people who still somehow 
manage to survive in this country. Lord Hewart’s 
speech was harder in substance and closer in its 
reasoning, and was a noble and sustained argu- 
ment on a great subject. Whereas Mr. Baldwin 
seemed to be thinking mainly of the Latin 
classics, it was noticeable that Lord Hewart’s 
argument derived its main impulse from the 
Greeks. The balance has been held very evenly 
between the Greeks, who stand for freedom of 
intellectual thought, and the Romans, with their 
ideals of discipline and administrative efficiency. 
One of the most characteristic passages in Lord 
Hewart’s speech was that in which he dealt with 
Latin prose as an instrument of education, and 
said of it that it compelled a man even against 
his will to be perfectly honest with his own 
mind, never imagining or persuading himself 
that he understands or can express what he has 
only half thought out. A truer thing was never 
said about education. 


The Wednesday articles in The Times signed 
‘* A. B. W.”’ have been interrupted this year, and 
now they are ended. The death of Mr. Walkley 
deprives dramatic criticism in London of its 
senior member and leader in urbanity. During 
his later years he rarely visited the outlying 
theatres to see the experiments of the young idea, 
and his great influence was not used for en- 
couraging the strugglers in adversity. But as 
the essayist of Shaftesbury Avenue he was 
supreme, and the worse the play the better he 
seemed to write. He combined the speed of the 
journalist who must work to the minute with the 
refinements of wit and style more usually attained 
by patient labour. Round some triviality he 
would achieve a masterpiece of French polishing. 
He seemed such an embodiment of the human 
letters that it was odd to learn that his Oxford 
career was mathematical. It was odd, too, that 


at the memorial service our leading actors, whose 
names and reputations he had decorated for years, 
were absent in large numbers; but connoisseurs 
of the essay will not forget him. 
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IMPERIAL PROBLEMS 


F we are to believe the gloomy prophets of 
[te foreign Press, the Imperial Conference 

which meets on Tuesday is to bring us a 
long way towards the dissolution of the British 
Empire. Actually, it is much more probable that 
the opposite is the truth, for it is quite within 
the power of the statesmen who are representing 
the Empire to tackle the problems before them 
in a way which will make the links between this 
country and the Dominions stronger than ever 
before. There will be a struggle between those 
who believe that links can be made out of words 
and formulz and those who feel that the spirit 
of an agreement is much more important than 
its letter. If the Imperial Conference is to 
succeed it must be realized from the beginning 
that there is no way of compelling any country 
to remain a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations against its will. Canada, 
South Africa and Australia can have larger 
measures of independence than they now enjoy, 
but with independence goes responsibility, and 
we doubt whether for a long time to come any 
Dominion will feel disposed to shoulder the 
financial and military burden which is now borne 
on its behalf by the British Empire as a whole. 
Union is strength, and as questions of immigra- 
tion and raw materials become more and more 
the questions of the day, those parts of the 
Empire which have raw materials to spare or 
thinly populated spaces to fill will need the sup- 
port of the British Government to an _ ever 
greater extent. 

There is, then, in our view no probability of an 
Imperial crisis. In theory the chief executive 
authority of each Dominion is vested in the King, 
and the Imperial Parliament has no right of 
intervention in Dominion affairs except in so far 
as its support is needed by the constitutional 
advisers of the Crown. It may sometimes have 
seemed to the Dominions that these constitutional 
advisers have interfered more often than was neces- 
sary, but we have no doubt that as their 
responsibility for the welfare of the Empire as a 


whole diminishes so they will willingly lessen. 


the number of such interferences. The Governor- 
General of a Dominion, as representative of the 
King, has the right to veto any Bill which is in 
conflict with Imperial interests, but there is little 
more probability of this right being exercised 
than there is of the King himself vetoing a Bill 
passed by our own Parliament. The Royal 
prerogatives that exist under a_ constitutional 
monarchy need cause no alarm in Capetown or 
Quebec. 

Prevention is better than cure, and, although 
serious Imperial blunders in the past may have 
been made good, it is to be hoped that care will 
be taken to prevent such blunders in the 
future. We are faced by difficult and delicate 
technical problems. Seventy-two years ago the 
first Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
appointed. Last year a separate Dominions 
Office was created. Thousands of words are 
cabled daily to the Dominions during any 
important negotiations between Great Britain 
and her continental neighbours. Australia 
has even an official who works in the Offices 
of the Cabinet and who has full access to 


every confidential despatch or report to or from 
any member of the British Government. In 
Geneva Sir Austen Chamberlain consults the 
Dominion delegates, or, in their absence, the 
representatives of the Dominions or Colonial 
Office, as frequently and as frankly as his 
nature will allow. But despite all these 
measures and precautions, the Dominions fee| 
that the British Government does not consult 
them sufficiently. 

Various proposals have been brought forward 
to remedy this state of affairs, but here we 
prefer to deal only with two suggestions of a 
severely practical kind. In the first place, 
officials in the Dominions Office and the Colonial 
Office travel far too little. Most of their know. 
ledge is acquired from books and official reports, 
and every visitor to this country from the 
Dominions complains bitterly of the complete 
lack of sympathy with which their difficulties are 
considered over here. This matter, of relatively 
small importance, could easily be arranged with 
a little goodwill on the part of the Treasury. Far 
more important is the establishment of a perma- 
nent Secretariat to carry on work between the 
Imperial Conferences. These periodical visits of 
the heads of Dominion Governments to London 
are undoubtedly of great value, but, just as meet- 
ings of the League of Nations Council depend 
for their success on the existence of an Inter- 
national Secretariat to see that the Council’s 
wishes are carried out, so these Imperial Con- 
ferences will achieve relatively little until there 
is a Permanent Secretariat, apart from _ the 
Dominions Office, to assure continuity of work. 

A Dominions Secretariat might consist, as does 
the League Secretariat, of different sections deal- 
ing with transit, health, financial, political and 
other matters. At monthly or quarterly meetings 
the High Commissioners would review the work 
of the Secretariat, and give it fresh tasks to do, 
and they would have always at hand a body of 
experts recruited from different Dominions and 
Colonies who could supply information as to the 
reaction throughout the Empire of any step taken 
by the British Government with far greater 
accuracy and rapidity than the Colonial and 
Dominions Offices can do at the present time. 
The habit of leaving the Dominions out of con- 
sideration unless, or until, the Colonial Office 
sends a memorandum across to the Government 
department most directly concerned to draw 
attention to the interests of other parts of the 
Empire in a particular question under discussion 
is hopelessly out of date and cannot be remedied 
even by the expedient of establishing a separate 
Office for the Dominions. Something much more 
drastic than this is needed if Prime Ministers who 
attend Imperial Conferences in the future are to 
be able to review Imperial problems without being 
shackled by innumerable petty details which 
should have been dealt with by the Imperial 
Secretariat. We agree with Mr. Bruce that any 
effort to draw up a definite constitution for the 
Dominions would be useless and dangerous, but 
Mr. Bruce will doubtless agree with us that some- 
thing must be done to facilitate the working of 
the arrangements which, vague though they be, 
do still, to the intense astonishment of the 


foreigner, hold the British Empire so effectively 
together. 
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THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF THE 
DAILY MAIL 


OTHING more worthy of attention has 
N been addressed to the nation this week. 
We refer, it is hardly necessary to say, to 
the indignant protest of the Daily Mail against 
a State-subsidized Press. That an institution so 
evil exists among us may still be unsuspected by 
those who rely for their information on papers 
outside the Daily Mail group, and we will there- 
fore recapitulate the facts of the scandal. The 
State, to put it briefly, distinguishes between 
general and Press messages sent by telegraph, 
so that while the ordinary tax-payer using the 
telegraphic service for personal or business pur- 
poses is mulcted heavily, papers are allowed to 
receive news messages at the very low rate of Is. 
per eighty words in the evening and Is. per 
sixty words in the day. The resultant loss to the 
State, as the Daily Mail very frankly admits, is a 
subject over which statisticians may dispute. But, 
before the war, it was officially computed at 
£200,000 a year, and with an allowance for estab- 
lishment charges, the total may be £250,000. 
That, then, or something like it, is the amount 
of the subsidy which the State gives the news- 
pers. To be sure, as people who do not con- 
fine themselves to the Daily Mail will be aware, 
the number of newspapers in this country is con- 
siderable, and the amount of subsidy enjoyed by 
each is therefore not very large. But those who 
have a sensitive conscience will insist that the 
amount involved is immaterial when the principle 
is wrong. 

This sound position they will take up quite 
readily even when they know that abolition of 
an improper privilege means sacrifice for their 
poorer fellows as well as for themselves. For 
years the Daily Mail has shown itself chival- 
rously eager to shoulder burdens which seemed 
likely to over-tax the strength of other news- 
papers, and unhesitant in sacrifices which might 
give its rivals higher claims to martyrdom. _ It 
has consistently sought priority in self-denial 
rather than equality in it. Knowing perfectly 
well that he who increases public expectation will 
have an increasingly difficult task in satisfying 
it, the Daily Mail has shrunk from no effort, how- 
ever trying to itself, which might impose still 
more laudable exertions on other journalistic 
concerns. The advertiser has been encouraged to 
believe that nothing which does not reach two 
million people is an advertisement. The print- 
ing trade unions—by a magnificent example of 
that particular brand of philanthropy which 
readily espouses the cause of employees _ if 
thereby competition is rendered more keen— 
have been allowed to organize themselves 
to such an exaggerated pitch of efficiency 
that a dispute in the trade remotest from 
them may involve them in a strike and bring 
home to a newsless public (and to the direc- 
torate of the Daily Mail) the results of indulg- 
ing a body of workers. Did the printers ask for 
this or that concession? How could the late 
Lord Northcliffe resist their entreaties, even 


though it might rend his bowels to contem- 
plate the hardships thereby inflicted on his 
less robust journalistic competitors ? 


And now 


comes this terrible affair of the State subsidy 
to Press telegrams. How the poor wrung heart 
of His Lordship the Proprietor must bleed 
at the thought of the pain that will be caused 
his rival proprietors by the removal of this 
subsidy. But the public must be served, and 
rather than have them mulcted he will voluntarily 
undergo the torture of seeing his competitors 
made to suffer. And so the public is to be saved 
4250,000 per annum (if the Daily Mail gets its 
way) and will presumably have to pay more 
for its newspapers in compensation, or lose some- 
thing on its dividends, or get less efficient service 
for its money. 

Of course, a price has had to be paid for all 
this progress. It has become quite impossible for 
any intelligent minority to possess a daily paper 
expressive of its opinions. It has become very 
difficult for strictly serious papers to abstain from 
insuring their readers and offering other not quite 
relevant inducements. But the Daily Mail has 
never grudged other papers the opportunity of 
entering a competition in which the prizes are 
ample, though unlikely to be won by those who 
neither covet them very earnestly nor possess 
quite adequate means of competition. It has 
always been all for fair play, asking no more 
than that it should be allowed to choose the 
course, the time of starting, and the pace. It 
comes forward once more with a proposal, per- 
haps not so vitally touching the national welfare 
as its historic contentions in favour of sweet peas 
and standard bread, or sweetbreads and standard 
peas, but designed to save the national exchequer 
250,000 a year. It is clearly not envious of 
the moral pre-eminence which the widow’s mite 
of certain small newspapers will give them over 
a paper making a larger but much more easily 
spared contribution. It is all for giving the 
widow her chance of sacrifice before she retires 
from a world of strenuous modern business in 
which, as the Daily Mail well says, concerns that 
cannot pay their way ought to close down. Divid- 
ing £250,000 by the number of papers in the 
country, we do not ourselves anticipate any 
startling consequences from the proposed reform, 
but the miscalculations of the Daily Mail’s head 
must not be allowed to discredit the heart from 
which the proposal comes. It is the principle that 
matters. 

This, however, cannot be the end. Besides 
telegraphic privileges, there are certain postal 
concessions enjoyed by newspapers. Are they 
justified at a time when the country is feeling so 
severely the effects of a general strike which 
began in the office of the Daily Mail? It is not 
a question to be answered off-hand. There are 
to it, as to all similar questions, two aspects. 
We have to consider, first, the amount of relief 
to national finances that might be secured by their 
abolition. Secondly, and even more closely, we 
have to consider how far the reform would affect 
papers which cover some part of the ground 
which could be so much more usefully and 
economically occupied by the Daily Mail. We 
will not anticipate the result of inquiry into these 
matters. But we must emphasize the importance 
of securing a Press befiolden in no way to the 
State, and the still greater importance of bring- 
ing a distracted public as nearly as possible under 
the influence of a single, highly-efficient news- 
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paper. How can we look for national unity when 
a great diversity of papers are allowed to inform 
and counsel the nation? Let us not be mis- 
understood. We are not more royalist than the 
king : we would not agitate for any direct action 
against superfluous newspapers after assuming 
that absolutely every paper not associated with 
the Daily Mail is ipso facto superfluous. We 
would maintain Clough’s distinction between 
abstention from murder and officiously striving 
to keep alive. 


REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES 
IN FRANCE 


[FRoM Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Paris, October 12 


HE Communists are undoubtedly the best or- 
ganized party in France. There is nothing 
especially admirable in that, for at all times it 
has been easy to organize with a view to destruction. 
Besides, Moscow takes particular interest in the future 
ot the French comrades, and helps them not only with 
its advice but with its money. A general air of pros- 
perity, recalling the palmy days of the British trade 
unions, is visible in all the Communist organizations. 
Communism has recently been very much in the 
limelight. There were no fewer than six big meetings 
on September 25, at Roubaix, Béthune, Le Havre, 
Cherbourg, Rennes and Saint-Nazaire; five the next 
day, in towns like Lille or Brest, where the party is 
strong ; there was another meeting at Lyons, on Octo- 
ber 1; and there have been a dozen more since then, 
in Strasbourg, St. Etienne, Clermont-Ferraud, etc. 
Visibly the Communists are rehearsing for the tre- 
mendous demonstration planned to’ take place on 
November 7. That will be almost the anniversary of 
the formidable ‘‘ boost” which the translation of 
Jaurés’s remains to the Pantheon unexpectedly gave 
to M. Cachin’s party, and the remembrance obviously 
galvanizes energies which need little galvanizing. 
Another reason goes far to raise the hopes of people 
whose opportunity is the other fellow’s extremity : the 
agricultural year is below normal. It is in vain that 
M. Poincaré can state that the Treasury now pos- 
sesses 1,885 million francs, while its reserve three 
months ago was one solitary million, if workmen face 
constantly rising prices and have to clamour for higher 
wages. Now wheat, which a year ago cost 116 francs 
a hundred kilos, to-day costs 235 francs; that is to 
say, more than double the price. Farmers, noticing 
the phenomenon, hesitate to part with their grain, and, 
more or less consciously produce the rise they hope 
for. Wine-growers are sure to follow suit, as the rain- 
less summer means a smaller vintage. Milk has 
gradually risen to one franc and a half a quarter. 
Butter is almost double its price a year ago. Gas, on 
which the Parisian housewife has to depend for her 
cooking, costs at least fifty francs a month, on the 
most economical basis. So, this winter—with coal 
costing about eight times its pre-war price—is sure 
to be a trying time for the poor in towns. 
The Communists, knowing that France cannot afford 
a dole to workmen, view with delight the possibility of 
a revolution. 1927 cannot but be a great year, they 
think, and they are encouraged in this by the Moscow 
people whose abounding faith regards every coming 
year as a great year. The Humanité, which, even under 
the leadership of Jaurés, looked like a poverty-stricken 
newspaper of hopelessly restricted outlook, has been 
refloated, refitted and braced up by Soviet generosity, 
and shows all the smartness of prosperity : it is worth 
buying, even for its foreign news, which, of course, 
is anti-French in tendency, but owes to its very 
sources a freshness and directness entirely different 


from mere agency information. Day after day this 
newspaper announces that the bourgeois government 
is on its last legs, and is sure to be soon replaced by 
a French Soviet already visible in the Chamber. 

How much of this is imagination, how much jis 
reality? It is a fact that circumstances are more 
favourable for a revolution than they have been since 
1871, and it is also a fact that modern Communism, 
with its rays and cells, its discipline and method, its 
supply of money too, seems better prepared than its 
predecessors to seize power if a chance should offer, 
But men of less than sixty cannot help remembering 
that the same used, towards 1885, to be said of 
Socialism, now so decrepit, when the Cachins and 
Vaillant-Couturiers of those days were called Millerand 
or Briand. Election after election, a larger minority 
of Socialists was returned to the Chamber, till their 
number reached 106 and the future seemed dark in- 
deed. But precisely when the Socialists seemed to 
have become so strong, united and organized, it turned 
out that success and too much repeating of the same 
words had worn out their energy, and they were almost 
indiscernible from the Radicals or Liberals. 

People get terrified every now and then when it is 
revealed that Communism is organized in the army, 
and even in the administration or the police. It cer- 
tainly was a shock, last year, to discover that the cor- 
respondence of Marshal Lyautey was watched and, 
when necessary, photographed, by the camarades, or, 
more recently, that the syndicate of postal employees 
could broadcast a Communist lecture without any 
opposition from the authorities. But there is the same 
abyss between these performances and a revolution 
that there is between an airman’s sensational flight 
and the popularizing of aviation. 

As a matter of fact, the chief result of Communist 
propaganda is mostly political. Two years ago, old 
M. Ferdinand Buisson said that the Communist group 
was ‘“‘ the flame of the Socialist Party.” Precisely. 
Georges Clemenceau was that to the Radical Party 
forty years ago, and what happened? A passing flare, 
a subdued glow of purely or impurely political signi- 
ficance during some twenty years, then only the 
survival of a few individuals. It would be absurd to 
deny that economic conditions, in a sufficient degree 
of exasperation, can result in a repetition of the Rus- 
sian tragedy, but so far the presence of the Com- 
munist flame is mostly felt in occurrences like the 
agitation to oust M. Herriot from the Lyons mairie. 
Seen from Sirius, or even seen from a quiet flat in the 
rue Chanoinesse, what is that? 


ON FOOT TO CASTERBRIDGE 


By ALAN DENT 


[This article is the work of a young Scotsman who 
came to London determined to earn a living with his 
pen, and has for some weeks been tramping the Eng- 
lish roads. It is printed exactly as written.—Ep. S.R.] 


LEFT the suburbs in a shower of yellow leaves. 
| csitator was really my starting-place; I found 

it a very pleasant-faced town, with as many trees 
as houses. At Compton, a village in a daydream, I 
found a fine collection of pictures by George Frederick 
Watts, of which the most interesting were the cele- 
brated ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ an ingenious ‘ Fugue,’ 
and a portrait of the violinist Joachim, though the 
portraits in general lacked character. The best pic- 
ture, however, was the unpainted one of the old 
attendant, dozing by the door. Next, on Compton 
Lane, I found a farthing. At Puttenham I shuffled 
through sear chestnut leaves; here, too, I saw hops 
for the first time, and espied the surname Turvil, 
which is another form of Durbeyfield. At Farnham 
—at the ‘“‘ Rose and Thistle ’’—I drank beer. At 
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Odiham—my first Hampshire village—I sat in the 
empty, galleried church, and read, in a whisper that 
seemed loud in the silence, the ten commandments— 


| that sonorous denunciation of sin and peccadillo. The 


road nearing Basingstoke was rowdy with traffic. A 
supercilious young man, alone in a motor-car, asked 
me the way to Bagshott. I offered my map-book; 
he proffered an expensive cigarette, then, that being 
refused, a ‘‘ pew,” signifying in the latest ridiculous 
slang, a seat. This I refused likewise, but after a 
moment of mustering courage—I did, for the first 
time in life, firmly beg a copper! The youth stared 
in alarm, started his engine, and was sorry that he 
had no change. 

Next I encountered a young rustic leaning over a 
gate; he talked sensibly on the subject of turnips, 
but dropped no pearls of homely wisdom. At sunset 
a youth lay in a wood writing a long letter with 
pencil; a quarter-mile further, a maiden in light blue 
sat on a. stile doing likewise. My imagination 
established a connexion between the two, for was I 
not in Wessex? At last, footsore, I entered Stoke- 
Barehills or Basingstoke. To the Agricultural Show 
here came Jude, Sue, and Father Time—not to men- 
tion Arabella. ‘‘ It stands with its gaunt, unattrac- 
tive, ancient church, and its new red-brick suburbs, 
amid the open chalk-soiled cornlands.” I spent the 
late evening at ‘‘ The Lamb ” among tippling towns- 
men, and after some half-hearted attempts at obtain- 
ing a bed spent the night on an iron seat half a mile 
from the town. I left Basingstoke behind early in 
the morning, and tramped the dull, sore eight miles 
to Kingsclere, a walk rendered the more dull by 
misty, warm, damp weather. My breakfast was a 
raw turnip and blackberries, but at ‘‘ The Crown ” 
in Kingsclere this was supplemented with bread, 
cheese and cider. 


On entering Berkshire, I washed my feet in a stream 
which had a bed of very soft mud. Next I entered 
a high common, pretty with heath, heather, and 
gorse, and presently limped into Kennetbridge—New- 
bury, rather. This was a town of surprising size, 
and in the full bustle of market day. Jude came here 
to interview the disappointing writer of the haunting 
hymn. And hither later, he came with Sue to work, 
when Arabella found Sue at the Fair selling her 
ginger-cakes. I went to the Fair and found no Sue, 
no Arabella, no ginger-cakes in fancy shapes—only 
a merry-go-round playing ‘ Valencia’! I left Kennet- 
bridge deliberately quitting the traffic-laden mainroads 
and seeking a village called Wickham. Now came 
still evening on. I paced a long, poetical byroad, 
bounded by woodlands of birch and oak and pine, 
in a light of soft blue-grey, fretted with golden fre. 
But prose approached on a bicycle, and in policeman’s 
uniform. He desired to know where I was going to 
sleep, declared my boots unlike those of a tourist, 
and refused a conciliatory plum from the pound I 
had bought cheap at Kennetbridge market. It was 
quite dark when I entered the ‘‘ Five Bells ” at Wick- 
ham, and ordered a timid half-pint. The inn itself 
having no accommodation, one of the seven rustics 
in the lamplit bar-room offered me a bed. I listened 
to the welter of dialect for a time, then asked them 
to guess what county I came from. One declared 
for Wales ; another for Yorkshire ; a third emphatically 
for Surrey; a fourth hazarded Northumberland. As 
it happens I am a Scot. At closing time my self- 
appointed host took me to his thatched cottage, and 
with many apologies offered me a bed of princely 
cleanliness. 

At Shefford I met a tramp with whom I had a very 
inspiriting talk. He earnestly advised me to buy a 


hawker’s licence and some studs and tie-pins while 
I had the money, and also to beg at the larger houses 
while I retained some pretensions to gentility of ap- 
pearance. While still four miles south of Wantage—the 
Kedgerows white with the Berkshire dust—I turned 
off to the left, with increasing excitement, at the sign 


| and its huge old fireplace. 


** To Great Fawley.” Marygreen! The church (once 
too new, now seasoned very well), the green, the 
well, the cottages, the schoolhouse—all are here, 
literary images in actuality. At the schoolhouse I 
found two schoolmistresses—very gentle and pleasant 
ladies. The book I referred to was a very depressing 
one, did I not think so? They believed there was an 
actual Jude; a boy named Frude used to live at Great 
Fawley with his grandmother. Hardy was at Wan- 
tage when he wrote the book, and he had told a 
Fawley man that he intended to introduce the village 
in his novel. There never was a permanent school- 
master at Marygreen. They showed me the school 
They themselves came 
to Fawley during the war; they did not like it at all 
at first. They gave me refreshment and a handshake 
at parting. I sat in a swing under a chestnut 
opposite the farm. Below me lay the concave field 
where little Jude had compassion on the crows. I took 
to the long lane and soon reached the highway. 

Alfredston (which is Wantage) had its square 
packed with Fair paraphernalia, so that I had difficulty 
in seeing King Alfred’s statue. At Letcombe Bassett 
—the novel’s Cresscombe—I found a maze of cress- 
grown brooks, and a likely cottage for Arabella. But 
here a young girl came to the door who had never 
heard of Hardy, nor of Jude, nor of the Donnes. 
The cottage had been in her family for a long, long 
time, and her father had an old book about it telling 
how a woman had hung eight children in the bedroom 
upstairs. (The book was not to be had.) It was 
already dusk, and I took the road to Childrey, and 
turned off over Lambourn Downs. Near the summit 
of this climbing, lonely road I made a bed of hay. 
An object twelve yards away in the twilight I found 
to be a plain white cross. I awoke in the grey 
dawning to find numerous similar crosses all over 
the bare downs. A workman of unromantic turn 
suggested that they were measurement-stakes. 

In the bar-parlour at Netheravon were two smirk- 
ing dames drinking stout, two rustics, an elderly 
villager and his wife, and a military sergeant. The 
last two dominated the conversation with a complicated 
discussion as to relationships in the family of Queen 
Victoria. My course next day lay through Amesbury 
and towards Stonehenge, passing on the left a very 
gay meadow “ painted all with variable flowers.” 
My first distant glance at Stonehenge was enough; 
the best way to visit these strange stones is to read 
Borrow’s description of them in ‘ Lavengro.’ I was 
careful to approach them from due east; I wished to 
see them standing stark, grey, and sudden on a great 
loneliness of empty downland. Instead, there were 
ugly military camps for a background, and motor- 
cars innumerable, hastening lest the stones should 
run away. 

I fled towards Melchester by way of Woodford. 
That night I was harshly awakened by the howling 
and yelling of what seemed to be a thousand tortured 
dogs. This ceased suddenly, but was repeated several 
times during that eerie night, and I longed for the 
stars to go and the sun to come. Another weird 
shuffling sound approached; it was a great flock of 
sheep driven by a man with a stick, who saw me 
not. After a time the stars began to fade; there 
was an interim of lovely by-play between Venus and 
the River Nadder; then at last came the sun. And 
with the sun I entered Melchester and breakfasted. 
In the New Forest one met all kinds of beings— 
tramps, ponies, pigs, aristocrats, inoffensive cows, 
camping gipsies. Anything in the pages of Laboulaye, 
Grimm, or Borrow could happen here. I came at 
eventide to Burley, and my bed was a heath some 
two miles beyond that scattered village. It was 
definitely raining when I awoke, and I became ob- 
sessed with the thought of Michael Henchard plod- 
ding on in the rain, as I was doing. F ** Max Gate ” 
said a wall on my right, and in ten minutes I was in 
Casterbridge. 
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HAVING COVERED THE 
CARD TABLE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


VERYBODY agreed that the card table 
F sco. in need of a new covering. In place 

of that smooth green sward which makes 
the tournament of hearts and spades a delight to 
the eye, our card table had long been showing us 
a field that looked like some dreary recreation 
ground in a little industrial town, all faded, 
patchy, grey, fit for nothing better than sixes of 
clubs. There was talk of calling in the local 
carpenter, but I would not hear of it. I told 
them I would do it myself. They were surprised, 
humorous, indulgent, but I persisted. I had 
already examined the table and had come to the 
conclusion that it would furnish me with a 
pleasant little job, well within my very limited 
range of craftsmanship. The _ sides, which 
apparently held the baize or felt (actually it is 
felt, though everybody thinks it is baize) in posi- 
tion, were screwed on, so that they could easily 
be removed, and the old cloth torn off and the 
new tacked on without much difficulty. I was 
not to be defrauded of so much happy screwing 
and tacking, so much stretching of smooth bright 
green cloth, by any bored artisan. I bought some 
felt and came hurrying back with it almost as if 
it were some new music or a parcel of books, and 
then, having surrounded myself with screw- 
drivers, scissors, hammers, tacks, pipes, tobacco 
and matches, I spent a solidly happy morning. 

It is very odd that I should thus find myself 
more and more interested in working with my 
hands. I would seem to have reversed the usual 
progress in the hobbies of men, who commonly 
begin with the boy’s carpentering outfit (complete 
on card), and gradually find their way to books 
and ideas. When I was a boy, however, I hated 
handiwork, and cared for nothing but books and 
games. The Boy’s Own Paper showered instruc- 
tions on me in vain, and I could pass by the most 
glorious set of tools, rows of gleaming chisels and 
gouges, without a thrill. No lop-sided boat of 
my laborious creation ever waddled out from the 
shore to heel over in the middle of the park lake 
or village pond. I never made anything and did 
not possess even a pocket-knife. Christmas and 
birthdays brought me books, footballs, cricket 
bats, single-sticks, and the like, and the only time 
I ever received anything to build up (it was a 
gigantic loop-the-loop contrivance, made up of 
hundreds and hundreds of little pieces of stiff 
cardboard: my father finally erected it), I was 
disgusted. At one high school that I attended 
for a season there was a period set aside for what 
was called ‘‘ manual work,” when pencil-boxes 
and iron paper-weights came clumsily and mourn- 
fully into being, and this period was a misery to 
me, whose shapeless bits of wood and pieces of 
battered metal were for ever held up to derision. 
In all other matters but this of craftsmanship I 
was the conventional boy, a ferocious full-back, a 
slogging batsman, a rapturous student of panto- 
mime, good for three helpings of suet pudding, but 
for the rest I preferred the inside of a book to the 
inside of a steam engine, and never even touched 
a hammer if I could avoid it. 

When I say that I bought my first box of tools 


only a few years ago, a light will be thrown op 
my curious history. It seems as if I am becom. 
ing more and more interested in those things that 
I neglected in my boyhood. Nowadays I like to 
know why the wheels go round. I have some 
thing of a passion, if not an openly declared one, 
for what my friend the etcher happily calls 
‘“‘ gadgetry.” I have not only mended a gramo 
phone and a typewriter, but am frequently to be 
found boasting about it. As yet I have no 
achieved a workshop, but I am rapidly becoming 
one of those men who do the little jobs about the 
house. By the time I am an old man I shall 
probably be completely indifferent to books, hay. 
ing taken to fretwork and Meccano sets. As a4 
craftsman, I am still a blundering novice, but the 
enthusiasm is there and time will ripen all. My 
planing is still contemptible; my sawing is weak; 
but my screwing and nailing are now almost up 
to professional standard, being sure, cool, master. 
ful. This covering of the card table was my 
opportunity, for there were fourteen trim screws 
to be taken out and put in again, and tacks 
innumerable to hold the smooth green felt in posi. 
tion. It would be hard to say which gives me the 
more pleasure, the tack, that little epigram of the 
nail-box, demanding only a tiny push with the 
finger and then a jolly crack with the hammer, or 
the screw, so subtle and so enduring, with its 
initial outburst of wilfulness followed by its 
gradual submission until at last it seems to con- 
quer the material almost of its own accord. 
Perhaps, though, the screw gives us the finer 
pleasure. I enjoyed every moment with those 
fourteen, enjoyed their brief effort at resistance, 
their crescendo of easy exit, their snug re-entry. 
Compelled as I am to deal so largely in human 
stuff, is it to be wondered at that I should find 
such delight in screws? I spend my days poring 
over the records of men’s thoughts and dreams, 
wondering at their courage and timidity and 
impudence and vanity, praising here and blaming 
there, losing myself in the shadowy Walpurgis 
Night that we call literature. I see my fellow 
creatures pretending to be better and wiser than 
they are, or more base and foolish, counter- 
feiting emotions they have never really known, or 
hiding feelings that have shaken them for years. 
I spend hours and hours spinning theories or 
absorbing some other man’s ideas, only to find, 
on looking back, that all is moonshine. I take 
mind and heart to this subject and that, pour 
myself out and then wrestle with the stubborn 
sheets, yet at the end I do not know whether any- 
thing has been created, whether it is not all idle 
vanity. There are perhaps a few moments of 
intense satisfaction for me while the work is in 
hand; there is a brief delight in the turning of a 
dangerous corner; and then nothing but fret and 
labour that is at once hard and yet fantastic until 
the work is done and I am free to juggle lazily 
with the next dream. If I get no praise for what 
I have done, then I am sore; but if praise does 
come my way, then it seems to me foolish and ful- 
some, and I am irritated or embarrassed. So it 
goes on. This way of life is my own choice and 


I would have no other, not even though I should 
have my ‘“‘ yachts and string quartets ’’; but 
sometimes there is a joy in taking leave of it, in 
stretching green felt across the top of a card 
table, in turning home a good solid screw. 
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With a screw, biting its way into the wood- 
work and staying there if need be for half a 
century or, if you will, returning to your hand, 
the very Same screw, within the next five minutes, 
you know where you are. It was devised for one 
kind of work, and that work it will do. It cheats 
neither itself nor you, is as definite, as rigid, as 
this other stuff with which I commonly deal is 
shifty and shadowy, maliciously protean. When 
you have tightened the last of your handful of 
screws, you can survey your work with solid 
contentment : something new has been created, if 
only the cover of a card table, and its existence 
cannot be argued away. My screwing and 
scissoring and hammering are done, and now our 
shining kings and queens and knaves have a new 
smooth lawn for their strange encounters. And 
aman with such jobs to do day-long, measuring 
the work with a wise eye, now taking up his 
screw-driver, now his scissors, now his hammer, 
is in no bad case, if, that is, he has enough in his 
pocket at the day’s end for his steak and beer and 
“baccy ’’ and occasional visit to the play. A man 
so situated is a churl if he grumbles. On the 
other hand, if he is bundled into a roaring great 
factory and there has to pass the whole day 
holding or cutting the felt, or hammering in tacks, 
or putting screws in holes while another man turns 
the screw-driver, then we can hardly blame him 
if he comes to the conclusion that he is being 
cheated, if he becomes a man with a grievance. 
He thinks that he is being cheated out of money, 
but whether he is or not, the fact remains that he 
is certainly being cheated out of something even 
more important, namely, a decent and amusing 
job, that honest and engrossing work which is 
also great fun. There was a time when all work 
was of the kind that most of us at some time or 
other have performed purely to amuse ourselves, 
just as I covered the card table: we have—I speak 
for both sexes—dug up gardens, mown grass, 
picked fruit, woven and dyed cloth, sailed boats, 
made shelves and cupboards, knitted stockings, 
soled boots, cut down trees, printed books, and 
so forth. But I have yet to meet anybody who 
went to work in a factory for fun, who spent his 
leisure in taking part in mass production. The 
world will not be happy when all the economists 
have agreed together and have regimented us into 
equal hours and equal wages, but when every- 
body has more work, real work, to do, when we 
are all happily covering card tables through the 
long day but have leisure enough for an odd 
tubber or two before we go to bed. 


EPITAPH 
By L. A. G. STRONG 


AY little sister, when you met with Death 
1 am sure you took his hand with all the 


zest 
You had for Life’s adventures—though the 
breath 


Had scarcely left your breast : 


And as he led you on to Shadowland 

You skipped and called him names and laughed 
at him, 

Death the great policeman, trying to look grim, 

Smiling behind his hand. 


THE THEATRE 
COMEDY AND MANNERS 


By Ivor BROowN 


The Charlot Show of 1926. Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
London’s Potiniére Revue. The Little Theatre. 

HE winds of comment now are zephyrs only. 

The Zolus who keeps Boreas enchained is the 

law of libel which has all the menace of being 
indeterminate and all the terrors of a rigorous applica- 
tion. If the dramatic critics of to-day wrote about 
the highly-placed actors as G. B. S. did in the ’nineties 
the editors’ tables would be piled as high with writs 
as they are with the addresses that are born to be 
rejected. But the law of libel is not the only cause 
of mildness. In nearly all current controversy the 
importance of being mannerly is taken for granted. 
There has, it is true, been a timid rumpus about Mr. 
Epstein and at Labour gatherings fraternity often 
finds expression in the tedious stupidities of ‘‘shouting 
down.’’ But, on the whole, what a courteous, kindly 
crowd we are! If the gallery raises a moan at the 
close of some particularly fatuous play, it is solemnly 
lectured for its conduct as though this meek little 
relic of the roarings and riotings which punctuate the 
history of the English theatre were a novelty of turbu- 
lence and a symptom of degenerate democracy. When 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Belloc bandy a few tart personali- 
ties over the body of the Catholic Church, critics turn 
away their ears in horror. The generation which has 
endured the most bestial and embittered warfare in 
the history of the world practises peaceful criticism as 
though an angry word were the blackest of offences. 

I am not arguing for a renewal of the O.P. riots 
or for the dramatic judgment which finds expression 
in a salvo of bottles and beetroots, nor am I in the 
least amused by undergraduate ‘‘ rags ’’ and similar 
cavorting of the critical mind. The gallery should not 
interrupt a play with mockery any more than hysteri- 
cal enthusiasts should interrupt with cheering when a 
familiar figure takes the stage. But the right to cheer 
at the end implies the right to moan and, if the man- 
agement are so hungry for the former that they pack 
the stalls to ensure applause, they might put up with 
a little of the latter from the people who have paid 
for their seats. But more important than what 
goes on in the gallery is what goes on _ be- 
hind the footlights. Why should not revue be 
a little more tart than it is? Why not have 
personal comment as an essential ingredient of these 
passing shows? I am well aware that they both do 
this kind of thing in Paris and over-do it. The French 
often confuse obscenity with satire when they put a 
public figure on the stage and we do well to avoid the 
witlessness of such larking. On the other hand touchi- 
ness seems to have become a serious disease in this 
country. In ‘ Charlot’s Show ’ there was a mild allu- 
sion to Mr. Harry Tate, for which one critic gravely 
rapped the management on the knuckles. In the 
‘ Potiniére ’ some articulation on the stage of what 
everybody says in private about America appears to 
have caused serious vexation. The truth of the matter 
is that manners have now become a tyranny enforc- 
ing a discipline of dullness on every kind of social 
and personal comment. With one or two exceptions 
English cartooning is wretchedly insipid; its objective 
appears to be nothing but the spinsterish smiles of 
highly ‘‘ refaned persons. Fortunately ‘* Max ”’ 
intervenes from time to time. But the stage has no 
‘* Max ”’ and, if it had, he would be driven off it by 
the Censor before the touchy play-goer had time to 
be horrified. Yet what a treasury of laughter would 
lie beneath the lid of a revue by ‘‘ Max ’’! 
The Censorship is certainly less troublesome than 

it was as far as the veto on such subjects as Mrs. 
Warren is concerned. But it is a stiff barrier against 
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any personal cartooning and maintains the sacro-sanc- 
tity of the politician. Mr. Shaw’s troubles in this 
matter are common history, as are the stupid little 
dodges which have been devised to answer permissibly 
the question, ‘* When is a statesman not a states- 
man?’’ But there are certain people for whose 
immunity from jesting comment the Censor is not so 
jealous. To judge from the ‘ Potiniére ’ it is legal to 
allude to the existence of Mr. Willie Clarkson and 
the children of Sir George Sitwell. This particular 
show does try to live up to its name and make some 
verbal play with the figures of the town. It does so 
with caution, even with reverence, and not always 
with cleverness. Am I in a minority of one if I claim 
tkis to be a step in a hopeful direction? 

Revue must live by satire and, if personal satire 
is barred, then the satire of institutions and of habits 
is all that is left. Revue has been working this line 
industriously and ingeniously for years past, but that 
there is still something to be done is abundantly shown 
by Mr. Ronald Jeans in ‘ The Charlot Show.’ Even 
old friends like Grand Opera, Ballet, and Broadcast- 
ing can be squeezed into yielding new fun. Sentiment 
is admirably extracted from the old cab-driver and 
a sardonic wit plays over many follies of the town. 
But the fact that we can still successfully satirize 
the impersonal is no reason why the librettist should 
he headed away from the personal cartoon. The 
‘ Potini¢re ’ seemed to me to be most lively when it 
was coming to the personal point and heaviest when 
it was merely repeating the formule of that form of 
art, and I hope that we shall have more revue in 
which the man as weil as the movement is the sub- 
ject of the skit. The taste of the time has carried 
sensitiveness beyond all limits of sense. Why should 
our public figures be likened to cow’rin’, tim’rous 
beasties with panics in their breasties whenever some- 
body sends a winged word in their direction? Said 
Benedick, ‘‘ Shall quips and sentences and these paper 
bullets awe a man from the career of his humour? °’ 
To-day we think that they must and that the ammuni- 
tion should not be fired. I dispute the view. 

What is wanted is neither an Aristophanic savagery 
nor a French freedom, but a common-sense acknow- 
ledgment that, in a civilized community, it is possible 
to make fun without making foes. Manners were 
made for man not man for manners and the jester has 
his rights along with his duties. All kinds of criticism 
are being martyred to civility and we do ourselves 
wrong by our timidity. A nation in good health can 
stand tragedy, whereas the weaklings want only 
sentiment. In the same way to put up with banter is 
a sign of strength and sanity; to shrink from it is 
evidence of that queasiness in which sensibility is be- 
coming a disease. The personal skit is not needed as 
a staple article of revue but as a side-dish to give a 
sharpness of flavour and opportunity for change. I 
have always wished revue well, because it demands 
good acting, while musical comedy makes acting im- 
possible. Mr. Herbert Mundin, for instance, in ‘ The 
Charlot Show ’ is, to put it at its simplest, a very good 
actor. He whisks from pathos to pantomime and is 
master of both. He toils without ceasing in every 
kind of uniform; if he tires himself he does not show 
it and he cannot tire his audience. The ‘ Potiniére’ 
badly needs a central figure of this resource. Mr. 
Robert Atkins gets laughter out of gravity and ‘ Sea- 
mark ’ brings great actuality into a couple of sketches, 
one of which is genuine tragedy and the other genuine 
comedy. Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s decorations are 
exactly right. They are a libretto in line, and dur- 
ing this revue the eye often enjoys better burlesque 
than does the ear. It may be suggested that this 
article should logically end with some sharp per- 
sonalities. But this has not been Mr. Sneer’s sermon 


on the text that rudeness is all nor a demand for un- 
conditional release of Boreas ; what I suggest is rather 
less of Zephyrus and a little more fresh air. 


MUSIC 


THE HUNGARIAN INVASION 


HE performance during last week of thre 
new works by Hungarian composers, together 


with a number of others more or less familiar, 
emphasizes the important place that Hungary has 
taken in the contemporary world of music. The 
rhythms of gipsy violin-music have, of course, been 
one of the vital sources upon which Austrian and Ger. 
man composers have drawn from the days of Haydn 
to those of Brahms. Neither of these composers be. 
longed by birth to Hungary, though Haydn came from 
a village near its borders. The eighteenth-century 
composer refined the folk-tunes he used to suit the 
courtly style of music which was in vogue, but the 
rhythmic element, which was derived from this source, 
is mainly responsible for the virility of his music and 
makes it sound a little rough beside the feminine grace 
of Mozart. Brahms, no less than Haydn, subordin. 
ated the Hungarian melodies he used to the conven. 
tions of his time. He was a thorough German and, 
in a sense, nothing could be more foreign to him than 
these wild melodies. He was fascinated by them as 
a stranger will be by the peculiar sights, sounds and 
smells of an alien land, but, thanks to his early asso 
ciation with the violinist, Reményi, and his intimate 
friendship with Joachim, he absorbed much of the true 
Hungarian spirit into his own personality. Neverthe. 
less, we are conscious of a sentimental attitude to- 
wards the Hungarian tunes, which could not be as. 
sumed by a native, and he wears his Magyar costume 
like a fancy-dress to be laid aside at will. 

We in England have only in recent years been able 
to perceive how much the music of Hungary has been 
civilized by Brahms and even by Liszt, owing to the 
importation of works by contemporary Hungarian 
composers, among whom Béla Barték and Zoltdn 
Kodaly are the leaders. As a stepping-stone between 
the two groups stands Ernst von Dohndnyi, who was 
brought up in the school of Brahms, but impresses one 
with each new work he produces as an original and in- 
teresting composer. His new quartet was played ata 
concert given by the British Broadcasting Company last 
week, together with Koddly’s Serenade for two violins 
and viola, a new quartet by Antol Molnar and some 
songs by Bartédk and Kodaly. This was the first of a 
series of concerts arranged by the Company, which 
are to review the contemporary output of music in 
various countries. It is questionable whether such a 
policy is altogether wise in view of the nature of the 
audience, for which such concerts are arranged, be- 
cause these new works require an intellectual effort, 
which is made more strenuous owing to the condi- 
tions under which they are heard. To musicians, 
however, this concert was of the greatest interest. 

Dohndnyi still makes his Hungarian material serve 
for the construction of a quartet on the conventional 
lines. The new work is in three movements, of which 
the second consists of variations on an ecclesiastical 
theme, while the third is a scherzo. The first move- 
ment somehow did not hang together, perhaps be- 
cause the composer has not managed to reconcile the 
classical form with the rhapsodic style natural to Hun- 
garian music. The perception of this characteristic 
has led Bartédk and Kodaly to adopt a different style 
altogether. In fact, instead of adapting their material 
to a form, which grew out of a very different kind of 
music, they have allowed their material to create its 
own style both in form and harmony. Dohndanyi in 
his first movement seems to be willing to allow the 
music to have its own way, but cannot free himself 
altogether from the influences of his education. So 
he falls between two schools. 

The music of Barték and Kodaly is naturally more 
difficult to understand, because we are not familiar 
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with the idiom on which it is based, and the results 
are in the nature of a foreign language to us. The 
jinguistic metaphor must not be pressed too far, for 
it leads into errors, the fallacy of which Mr. Newman 
js constantly exposing. But the difficulty is there and 
can only be overcome by listening to this new music 
and assimilating it. It is worth the patient effort, for 
there are sufficient obvious beauties, which strike one 
at a first hearing, and the more one hears of it the 
more one likes it. If it be asked why a new mode 
should be necessary, the reply is that in the first place 
the genius of Hungarian music is essentially violinistic 
and rhapsodical. It was noticeable in the songs which 
were sung by Mme. Maria Basilides in an impressive 
and dramatic manner, which almost compensated us 
for our ignorance of what they were about, that the 
phrases were better adapted to performance on the 
violin than to vocalization. Moreover the rhythms 
and the fierce sentiments of the tunes do not fit them 
for the restraint of the classical form. This is no 
defence of formlessness in music, and it is not difficult 
to perceive, though it is not easy to put down on 
paper, that Kodaly and Barték have evolved their own 
forms from their native music, just as de Falla and 
Vaughan Williams have each created a new style based 
upon the characteristics of the national melodies of 
Spain and England. 

There is much in this Hungarian music which does 
not appeal to one at first, which, indeed, even repels. 
But one thing stands out and atones for these pre- 
liminary difficulties, and that is the patent genuineness 
of the composers’ inspiration. They are not manu- 
facturing music, as do some of their contemporaries, 
to conform to preconceived and abstruse theories, nor 
do they seek novelty for novelty’s sake. Kodaly is 
less intellectual than Barték and more nationalistic. 
He draws his threads less taut, and, though the 
criticism is somewhat diffidently offered and is sub- 
ject to revision, he seems at times to be long-winded. 
Barték is consequently more difficult to listen to, but 
the curious result arises that he approaches, along a 
road entirely of his own making, nearer to the mood 
of Beethoven’s last works than any other composer. 
The difficulty of the listener may very well be of a 
similar nature to that which we experience, even after 
a hundred years, when confronted with the Grosse 
Fuge or the Quartet in A minor. 

I had hoped to incorporate in this article some praise 
of the effort to establish at the Gaiety Theatre a home 
for comic opera, as opposed to musical comedy. The 
new management have chosen a work by Eduard 
Poldini, yet another Hungarian composer, and have 
lavished on it the greatest care in production and a cast 
of excellent singers, including Mme. Eva von der 
Osten, who created the part of Octavian in ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier.’ The libretto is excellent material for a good 
comic opera. Only the composer has failed. His 
music is without melody, without humour, with- 
out character. The result was an evening of almost 
unrelieved dullness. Since a substitute will probably 
have to be found for this worthy, but utterly dreary, 
affair, may I whisper the name of Johann Strauss and 
his entrancing ‘ Die Fledermaus’ in the ear of the 
management ? 

H. 


The Journal of Philosophical Studies opens its current num- 

with a very amusing and valuable paper ‘On Being 
Logical,’ by Prof. Stocks, taking as a text a remark of our 
Foreign Secretary that Englishmen are not logical. Prof. 
Russell essays to define the relationship between ‘ Philosophy 
and Science’: it is only in modern times that Science has 
emerged from Natural Philosophy. Prof. Huxley is in deep 
water in tracing ‘ The Biological Basis of Individuality.’ 
Perhaps the article that will arouse most interest in the general 
reader of philosophic tastes is Lord Balfour’s Address to the 
Institute of Philosophic Studies by which this valuable quarterly 
is published. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

% Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


" Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


U.S. AND US 


SIR,—Well, I have had a merry evening, reading 
your Mr. J. B. Priestley’s dissertation on the animal 
called American, or Yankee ! 

I greatly fear the gentleman only met or saw some 
Americans. The real American he has not met. He 
may have seen some Babbitts, some school-boys, some 
school-teachers and perhaps a billionaire or two, but 
the real American—no, I hardly think he has met him ! 
The real American is too damned busy, earning and 
working to pay the enormous taxes on account of 
the Liberty Bond issues, to our dear Allies of 1918. 
While France squeals and squawks over the Shylocks 
of America and she has made no single gesture of a 
one centime piece, the detested Yankee is carrying the 
load, principal and interest, paying himself, on his 
bonds, loaned to that dear France, Italy, et al. 

But, oh Boy! when the next European “‘ squabble’ 
breaks loose, believe me, we’ll all stay home and give 
France and Italy and Greece and the whole she-bang 
the glassy eye and the marble heart. When they come 
whining and begging for men and men and ships and 
ships and foods and fats and “ give till it hurts,’’ we 
will say, ‘‘ Like Hell, Shylock holds on to his own! ’’ 

No, Mr. Priestley, you only saw a few types! Per- 
haps a school-marm, spending her life’s hoard to see 
the Cathedrals—or a schoolboy who “‘ punched cattle ”’ 
to do Europe, or a Babbitt warding off a nervous- 
breakdown, from too close application to soap-making 
and money. You did not observe ex-President Taft's 
son, who “‘ went over ’”’ as a corporal, or my nephews, 
who quit college to “ do their bit,’’ or the New York 
“ sheeny ’’ who won the D.S.C. and Congressional 
Medal, or the shop-girl who did without foods and 
actual necessities to buy a Liberty Bond, or the child 
who took his penny-bank to Uncle Sam, to “ loan ”’ 
to the Allies, or the million men who worked on our 
war-time marine, twenty hours a day, to get foods and 
munitions to France and England. You only saw, per- 
haps, 200,000, all told—that, roughly, being the pass- 
ports for 1925 and 1926, issued by the U.S. Govern- 
ments. 

You did not see the 115,000,000 real Americans. 
No, they are too hurt, they are too anguished, insulted 
and derided, attacked by Press and Parliament in Eng- 
land, mobbed and robbed in France. They were 
applauded in 1917, and abused in 1926. 

We are a people slow to anger, very patient under 
provocation, but we have feelings, we know when we 
are done out of money and the efforts and privations 
this money cost us. And, as sure as there is a God 
in Heaven, the American ‘‘ Shylock ”’ will not forget 
the niggardly slurs and taunts of “ U.S.ury.’”’ 

We have a long memory—a patient memory—and a 
burning determination that the dear (?) Allies shall 
‘* eat these words ’’ in travail and sorrow. We shall 
not forget. The shop-girl is now a mother and the 
shipyard-worker is her husband, and they will tell their 
children of the gratitude of the dear Allies. The baby 
who loaned his pennies is now in college, but his father 
is in France, among the poppies, and he will never for- 
get the price he has paid. So laugh and jibe at us, in- 
sult us, mob and rob us, that is, the few damned fools 
you do see, throwing good American money away in 
Europe—but in the years to come we shall laugh, aye, 
laugh heartily, when the Lord Greys and the Clemen- 
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ceaus come rapping at our door, and we shall say with 
another—He too was derided and insulted, spat upon 
and mobbed—then we shall say, ‘“‘ Depart ye hence, 
for I know ye not’’! 
I am, etc., 
Gro. E. CuTtLe 
5901 York Road, Baltimore, Md. 


MR. MILNE EXPLAINS 


SIR,—Mea culpa . . . Peccavi . . . or, if you pre- 
fer English, ‘‘ My fault, sorry.’’ For I have said in 
your paper that which was not true. May I explain? 

For many years now it has been my custom to wait 
faithfully until August was come before hurling my 
fountain-pen into the waste-paper basket and depart- 
ing joyfully for the country, with but one regret in my 
mind—that I was missing the Kent and Surrey match 
at the Oval. Each year it has been the same. ‘‘ No, 
not until August,’’ I have replied to all entreaties; 
and in August, under the honeysuckle, with yester- 
day’s paper on my knee, ‘‘ Dash! I’ve missed the 
Kent match again. Why can’t they play it earlier?”’ 
With all this in my mind I settled down to judge 
Competition 30a. My logical processes were flawless. 
1. I am hard at work in London until August. 2. I 
am never in London for the Kent match. 3. There- 
fore: the Kent match is in August. But a flaw had 
crept, not into my reasoning, but into my major 
premiss. It appears sow, much to my surprise, that 
though I had firmly persuaded myself that I was hard 
at work until August, it was not so. For in this way 
only can be explained the extraordinary behaviour of 
the Oval authorities in arranging the Kent match for 
the end of July. 

Thus all the competitors had reason on their side, 
whether they regarded the last days of July as the end 
of the term or as the beginning of the holidays. Let 
me offer those of them who like these things my 
apologies, together with my assurances that none of 
them was adjudged unworthy of the prize on this 
technical point alone. 

I am, etc., 
A. A. MILNE 

13 Mallord Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 


REMEMBRANCE DAY 


SIR,—I desire to issue a serious warning to the 
public to be on their guard against accepting any but 
the genuine poppies sold for the benefit of distressed 
ex-Service men and their dependents on Armistice 
Day. It is evident that preparations have been made 
—sometimes by foreign firms—to flood the streets and 
florists’ shops with artificial poppies made solely for 
private gain, and yielding no benefit to those whom 
the public desires to help when they buy their poppies 
on November 11, or order wreaths for use on that 
day. It is an affront to public sentiment, which de- 
mands that the poppies made by the disabled shall be 
a means of assisting their distressed comrades. 

I appeal to the public to frustrate the action of mer- 
cenary firms who seek to profit at the expense of the 
very men to whom they owe the safety of their homes 
and their very businesses. The genuine poppy bears 
in its centre the words ‘‘ Haig’s Fund,’’ and this 
poppy, and no other, brings revenue to that fund. 
The genuine poppy is readily recognized, and the 
public will be given every opportunity of examining 
the poppies offered for sale by our thousands of volun- 
tary sellers. I ask the public to satisfy themselves 
that they are not being imposed upon by unscrupulous 
opportunists. 

Only the public can stamp out such unworthy com- 
petition, and I believe the public will not fail in its 
clear duty to those on whose behalf I make my appeal. 

I am, etc., 
Haic, F.M. 


57 Cadogan Square, S.W.1 
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P’s AND Q’s 


(PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS.) 


At various times our readers have suggested that 
the Sarurpay Review should provide them with q 
medium for the exchange of information, literary, his. 
toric, antiquarian, etc. We have therefore opened q 
column under the above heading through which readers 
can seek the co-operation of others in the solution of 
genuine problems falling within these categories, 
Queries of a kind the answer to which can be obtained 
by reference to the nearest popular encyclopedia or 
dictionary of quotations cannot be admitted. Brevity 
is recommended. 


SIR,—What is the origin of the phrase ‘‘ The white 
cliffs of Albion ’’? 
S. BELLHOUSE 


SIR,—When and in what words did Disraeli (Lord 
Beaconsfield) say that the best man for delicate diplo- 
matic business is a British Naval Post Captain? 

INQUIRER ”’ 


SIR,—I should be grateful if any of your readers 
could inform me who was the author of the once 
famous sea song, ‘ ’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay.’ A 
persistent search in various encyclopedias and books 
of reference has yielded no results. 

P. Everett Brappon 


SIR,—Can you afford me any information as to the 
origin of the word “‘highbrow’’? I presume it reached 
us from America? 

SNELL 


SIR,—Can one of your readers tell me where I can 
find printed Mr. Peabody’s petition to the President 
of the United States, mentioned in your paper July 10, 
1926, p. 31. 


Leningrad, Russia P. Mijouer 


LOOK TO YOUR MOAT ”’ 
SIR,—‘‘ Look to your Moat” is from Halifax's 


* New Model at Sea.’ 
W. P. HERRINGHAM 


SIR,—The phrase occurs in the ‘ Rough Draft of a 
New Model at Sea,’ by George Savile, the first Lord 
Halifax. The passage is as follows :—‘‘ It may be 
said now to England—‘ Martha, Martha, thou art 
busy about many things, but one thing is necessary.’ 
To the question what shall we do to be saved in this 
world, there is no other answer than this: ‘ Look to 


your Moat.’ ”’ 
H. P. SAUNDERS 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
SIR,—Gilbert and Sullivan’s first opera was 
‘ Thespis, or the Gods Grown Old.’ It was presented 
by Mr. John Hollingshead at the Gaiety Theatre on 


December 23, 1871. 
RosBert Brown 


MAURICE’S NOVEL 

SIR,—The novel referred to by your correspon- 
dent, A. Norman Gray, is probably ‘ Eustace 
Conway,’ which was published anonymously _ by 
Richard Bentley about 1834. Maurice was at that time 
curate at Bubbenhall, near Leamington. The book 
appears to have fallen flat, though among its few 
admirers was Coleridge, who is said to have spoken 
of it ‘‘ with very high and almost unmingled admira- 


ti 
P. T. HE&GBERT 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—33 


Set sy DyNnELEY Hussey 


A. Asa schoolboy you are set the following “‘ gen- 
eral knowledge ’’ paper. Your actual knowledge is 
considerably surpassed by your ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. If you produce, by way of answer, a really good 
set of ‘‘ howlers,’’ you will receive a prise of Two 
Guineas. If, however, some other competitor howls 
more loudly than yourself, you will get only Half a 
Guinea or the mere consolatory reward of an honour- 
able mention in these columns. The ideal ‘‘ howler,’’ 
it should be noted, is compounded of one part fact 
with nine parts invention. 

1. Translate into English and comment briefly on 
the following quotations, giving references, and 
emendations where necessary: 

(a). Paucius junctas quatiunt fenestras 

Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi. 

(b). Englewood Kiwanians starred in the gentle art 
of rolling popcorn balls on their noses. 

(c). ‘‘ Quoi, l’ami, ce croc est 4 la mode? 

Pour pendre son chapeau c’est trés commode !”’ 

(d). Immenso Ftha, del mondo 
Spirto aminator 
Noi ti invochiamo! 

2. What John sent the ‘‘ Wash about on both sides 
of the way ’’? And on what occasion? 

3. State what you know about Macadam; Touch- 
stone; Filkins; Poitrine de Calegon; Bozart; 
Halma; Lord Raingo; Sir Hans Sloane. 

B. A young man is reported to have given vent, in 
conversation with a distinguished critic, to the opinion 
that Mr. Thomas Hardy is a poor sort of author and 
to have followed up this judgment with the giggling 
and gleeful statement that Mr. George Moore, at any 
rate, had “‘ put Mr. Hardy in his place.’’ The critic 
thereupon uttered six polite, but unrecorded, words 
which silenced the young man for the rest of the 
evening. A First Prize of One Guinea and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea are offered for the best sugges- 
tions as to what the critic said. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Ki 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 33a, 
or LITERARY 33s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold one or more prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than*by the first post on Mon- 
day, October 25, 1926. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Sarurpay REvIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 31 


Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best original 
song that Falstaff might have been singing—instead 
of ‘‘ When Arthur first ’’—as he rollicked into the 
Boar’s Head Tavern (‘ Henry IV,’ Second Part, Act 
2, Scene 4). 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best obituary 
notice of Mrs. Proudie contributed to The Thunderer 
by “‘ a correspondent ’’ whom internal evidence sug- 
gests to be Mr. Slope. Three hundred words is the 
maximum allowed. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
H. C. Harwood, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. H. C. HARWOOD 


31a. For years I have been saying that Shake- 
speare was a grossly underrated poet, but until this 
week it had not occurred to me that he was unread. 
Now I meet quite a number of intelligent people, able 
te write verse, who would rather guess who Falstaff 
was than read Shakespeare. An extreme instance is 
the lady who has learat from me that this Falstaff 
was capable of singing something beginning ‘‘ When 
Arthur first. . . ’’ Accordingly she submits a lengthy 
ballad about ‘‘ Aelfred’’ and ladye Mother,” and 
the Danes and the cakes and the goodwife. Hardly 
more successful are those who suppose Shakespeare 
to have written musical comedy, and so having read 
a bit of the scene to which I referred they come 
out with mentions of applejohns and Prince Hal. 
Other competitors join one of two groups. 
First are the folk who write rough, raucous songs 
about sensual pleasures, and second are those who 
try to live up to Shakespeare’s style. Mr. Poole is a 
good protagonist of the hearty, but spoils everything 
by relapsing into the Gilbertian jingle of 

A high presuming, breath perfuming 
marvellous searching wine. 

In the second class are Mr. F. Beresford, who has 
written a good song that Falstaff would never have 
begun; and Mr. M. R. Williamson, who, bewildered 
between the late sixteenth and the early fifteenth cen- 
turies, has produced something that belongs to 
neither. 

Obviously the First Prize goes to the lady who pre- 
sents something brutal, bright’, melancholy and more 
or less Elizabethan. After some hesitation, for I have 
to consider the contributions of A. A. Le M. S., and 
the excellent but obviously Victorian poem of C. D. 
B. E., I recommend for the Second Prize the jogtrot 
of Mr. Laird. 


THE WINNING SONG 


Come priest and pimp, come saint and sot, 
And taste the lip of the fat sack-pot. 
With a ho! 
Youth shall go 
And joy be not. 


Leave wenches wait till a thirst be fed. 
Now to tavern and then to bed. 
With a hey! 
Sack shall stay, 
When love be dead. 
HERBERT 


SECOND PRIZE 


Come ale, small beer, 
Rum, punch, or sack : 
We'll have no lack 

Of liquor here. 


Devise who can 
A stouter brew ; 
In me or you 
’*Twill prove the man. 


From crib to grave 
Who ne’er doth creep 
O’erfilled to sleep— 
Write him a knave; 
Aye, write him knave. 
P. R. Lairp 
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318. With but one exception, the candidates have 
1ead their Barchester Series both wisely and well. The 
exception is Rally, who commits himself to the state- 
ment that Mrs. Proudie survived her husband. Every- 
thing else that Rally writes is excellent, but he cannot 
be conversant with the Last Chronicles. Exit Rally. 

L. R., of Shrewsbury, has caught almost perfectly 
the unction and the twang of Mrs. Proudie’s followers, 
but he has overlooked the facts (a) that Mr. Slope 
had quarrelled with Mrs. Proudie and (b) that The 
Thunderer would not have accepted this obituary 
notice. A. H., of Redcliffe Square, is witty, but not, 
alas! Slopian; something more cattish is required. 
Mr. C. G. Box and Non Omnia are excellent. The 
former, I think, had the greater chance of imposing 
his comments upon The Thunderer. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


The demise of the widow of the late Bishop Proudie, 
noticed in yesterday’s Thunderer, is an event which 
will awake memories of the old Cathedral town of 
Barchester, in the ’fifties, in the life of which the 
deceased lady played no inconspicuous a part. 

Dr. Proudie’s consort was a daughter of the noble 
house of , and it is not uncomplimentary to her 
to recall how little her demeanour suggested that she 
was unaware of the fact. A certain peremptoriness 
was occasionally somewhat disconcerting to those 
who knew her but slightly; closer acquaintances re- 
cognized that her judgment was usually right, in the 
end. Yet she could realize when the slope of her 
meditated path was too slippery for her. And she 
would have been more than human if she had not 
been a little unmerciful to any who may have shown 
themselves, on occasion, even cleverer than herself. 

Numbers of the world’s greatest men have fully 
acknowledged the debt they have owed to their 
mothers, and not a few have testified how greatly their 
success has been due to their wives. It is, therefore, 
not derogatory to Bishop Proudie’s abilities to say 
that few men have owed more to their spouses than 
he. To Mrs. Proudie as his counsellor he would, for 
the best of reasons, unfailingly repair in times of diffi- 
culty; and it was not unfrequently that her regard for 
his welfare led her to act on her own initiative, and 
to spare him the trouble even of asking for advice. 
She steadily refused to allow the onerous duties of 
episcopacy to be disturbed by social or domestic con- 
cerns; these she readily took upon her own shoulders 
as well. A brave woman! 

We offer our condolences to her relatives and 
friends. Cuartes G. Box 


SECOND PRIZE 


The dictates of ecclesiastical policy and the curiosity inherent 
in intelligent citizenship must alike be lost in the sympathy which 
will be universally extended to the Bishop of Barchester in his 
sudden bereavement. The niece of an earl, Mrs. Proudie was 
well fitted to be the wife of a bishop, and since the earldom was 
a Scottish one, she was qualified to administer the episcopal 
household with combined dignity and economy. But her vigo- 
rous personality hardly brooked the domestic limitations even of 
a palace. We do not suggest that the ancient and wholesome 
law of the church, which restricts spiritual jurisdiction to the 
male sex, was even in thought transgressed, and we believe we 
are not invading the intimacies of family life when we state 
what was known to all who came in contact with this ideal 
Christian household, that the vigorous decisions which have 
guided the ecclesiastical polity of Barchester through the rocks 
and quicksands of an increasingly irreligious generation, were 
moulded in an atmosphere rich in feminine intuition, maternal 
devotion and Christian charity. We need only refer to the 
appointment to Hiram’s Hospital of a warden whose claims on 
a maternal heart were irresistible. Again, the younger clergy, 
fresh from a training but little calculated to open their eyes to 
the iniquities of the world as it is, were guided through its pit- 
falls by this Christian mother. 

How important it is that the children of this land should be 
instructed in religious principles and especially in the grand 
Biblical tradition of Sabbath observance, she fully realized, and 
energetically fostered Sabbath Schools in the diocese. And even 
if the memory of a modern St. Catherine should fade, the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Proudie will still be embodied and powerful in 
these admirable institutions. Non Omnia 
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REVIEWS 
THREE ESSAYISTS 
By T. EarLtE WELBY 


Events and Embroideries. By E. V. Lucas, 
Methuen. 6s. 

The Return to the Cabbage. By Gerald Gould, 
Methuen. 

A Gleaming Cohort. 


Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


RAINBOW and a cuckoo—Lord, how rich the 

times have grown! But indeed my experience is 
even happier than that celebrated by Mr. W. H. 
Davies. A new Lucas, a first gathering of Gould, and 
a new selection by Lucas from Chesterton: here is 
matter to rejoice anyone who loves the art of the 
essayist. The one regret is that the much more grace. 
fully wielded pen which fills these two columns week 
by week is temporarily not available: the ancients 
held that lightning spared the laurelled head, and | 
daresay they were right, for I have never yet seen a 
poet struck by it, but even they did not pretend that 
the bays warded off colds. Were there any danger 
that, deputizing for once, I should be puffed up with 
vanity, Mr. Lucas would remove it. For Mr. Lucas, 
so universally appreciated, so easy to appreciate up to 
a point, is the despair of the critic who proposes to 
get some little way towards the root of the matter. 

Until one encounters Mr. Lucas, one may suppose 
that in the course of years one has acquired some 
slight ability to glimpse the vraie verité, the more 
intimate truth, about writers, and some modest apti- 
tude for conveying it to such readers as will generously 
expand one’s inadequate phrases. And then as a re- 
viewer one is called upon to deal with Mr. Lucas, and 
contemplating the result one begins to think of open- 
ings in other professions, where the shame of one’s 
failure will be known only in the office and not dis- 
played before the whole public. No doubt the very 
worst kind of failure, or, rather, the kind of failure 
most obvious to every gazer, may be avoided. One 
has had very many predecessors, who, hiding their dis- 
comfiture, have said the safe, by now nearly meaning- 
less things about his talent for observation, his ease, 
his skill and resource as an anthologist, his pleasant 
manner. One may imitate them. A _ column of 
mechanically produced half-truths about Mr. Lucas 
is safer than a paragraph of endeavour to define his 
special quality. But, in literature as in life, there is 
only one death to die, and if a man must commit 
critical suicide, the fact that it was over Mr. Lucas 
will at least be an extenuating circumstance. I pause 
only to apostrophize Mr. Lucas in the words of 
Brachiano to Vittoria: 

Thou hast led me, like a heathen sacrifice, 
With music and with fatal yokes of flowers, 
To my eternal ruin. 

One more critic goes west. 

Let me say, then, that I have read these essays of 
Mr. Lucas’s, and all his previous collections, chiefly 
for something that I cannot quote from them, for some- 
thing which may be said to be absent from them, but 
without which they would not have been written. Be- 
neath all the suavity and trifling and agreeable discus- 
sion of ‘ Other People’s Houses’ and people and 
places and animals, beneath all that, or behind it, there 
is a mind harder, more ironical, more aware of what 
goes on in the disastrous world, than you would sup- 
pose. Reading Mr. Lucas I feel this frequently, with- 
out ever being able to put my finger on the passage 
in which it is evident. All the appearances are pre- 


By G. K. Chesterton, 


served ; they are preserved so well that one knows that 
there is something behind them. And the sensation 
that Mr. Lucas gives one at least of his readers is 
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comparable in kind, if not in degree, with that yielded 
by certain pictures by Watteau, certain poems by 
Austin Dobson. You may read him differently, con- 
tent with what lies so pleasantly on the surface: for 
myself, 1 read to catch Mr. Lucas at that moment 
(will it ever come?) when the latent thing will emerge. 
Trifling can be a defence and a disguise, and it may 
be that the juggler’s chief pleasure is in the knowledge 
that his dexterity keeps people from inquiring too 
closely into his personality. 

Mr. Gould, whose volume contains many things 
originally printed in the Sarurpay, is a very different 
though hardly less entertaining essayist. Speaking 
out of a general memory of his work here and in other 
periodicals, one might suppose him, with his many 
gifts, lacking in the one thing which Mr. Lucas pos- 
sesses but hides. Such a casual critic of Mr. Gould 
might urge, feeling ungracious in any objection to so 
human and adroit a writer, that he lacks what Mrs. 
Hemans, of all people in the world, found in Carlyle— 
“quinine and iron for the mind.”” But there are 
things in this first collection of his essays which cor- 
rect that impression. 

Look, for instance, at the little sketch entitled 
‘Sacred Sorrow.’ It presents to us a man who has 
longed for a great misfortune. He questions the 
rightness of such a longing, and acquits himself of 
morbidity. ‘‘ For, after all, what he really longed for 
was not to suffer (that would have been morbid, if you 
like)\—it was to rise superior to suffering.’’ And he 
goes on picturing to himself his tight-lipped, pallid, ex- 
quisitely dignified triumph over tragedy, his beautiful 
readiness to put aside his own sorrow in ministering, 
orally and by gesture, to other sufferers : 

He would be standing, perhaps, on the steps of his club, 
dressed in decent unaggressive mourning. A friend would 
come up to him and apply one hand to his right hand and 
the other to his left shoulder, murmuring incoherences. He 
would just smile, and say the right thing, and walk quietly 
away. Everything he did would be quiet. 


Well, the opportunity comes to the creature. The 
illness of the girl he is to marry causes him for a 
while sheer ordinary human anxiety. But, when she 
dies, when her mother comes to him with the news, 
he puts away his grief in just the beautiful way of 
which he had dreamed: ‘‘ Do not grieve for me, it is 
your trouble I am thinking of.’’ The whole little 
sketch, except for the last sentence, is in its sort per- 
fect, and it is informed with an excellent cruelty. 

The more casual Mr. Gould, however, is that talker 
who, approaching us with a kind of slightly relaxed 
Stevensonianism, carries us along by the ingenuity of 
his variations on the theme, by the happiness of his 
quotations and deliberate misquotations, and leaves 
us, after too short a discourse, soothed and smiling. 
He has the essayist’s instinct for good beginnings : 

_ | must go abroad (when I can) for my holidays. Not that 

it is impossible to be idle in England—but for frank, complete, 

opulent, extravagant idleness, true nurse of culture and 
mother of dreams, one must be surrounded by those who 


work, if they work at all, in so strange a fashion as to 
furnish a spectacle rather than to institute a comparison. 


He can convey his philosophy in the right essayist’s 
manner, as in the essay he wrote for the seventieth 
birthday of this Review: 


_The human race adjures itself to ‘ stick it,"’ without par- 
ticular reference to what is to be stuck: the fact of sticking 
18 recognized as a function. One run at cricket is not neres- 
sarily bn itself better than another, but to keen on makings 
runs long enough to make a hundred earns a_ proper 
applause. As Browning said : 


That Lohmann goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit ; 


—though, if he had been better acquainted with our national 
game, he would have known that Lohmann was celebrated as 
a bowler rather than as a bat. 


He has felicitous phrases on every page. And he 
has something else, for long known as a poet and 


critic, he is young as an essayist, and has that 
pleasure in his own work which the inveterate essayist 
must in some degree lose. 

From Mr. Gould, whom I leave with much regret, 
to Mr. Chesterton, is a violent transition. When Wil- 
liam Morris, at Oxford, read Tennyson’s ‘ Locksley 
Hall,’ he said, ‘* Look here, if you’re going to make 
all that row, you’d better get out of the room.’’ When 
Minto read Henley’s ‘I am the Sword,’ he snapped 
back: ‘‘ No, only Ancient Pistol! ’’ Well, when Mr. 
Chesterton is not at his best, he deserves to have 
those anecdotes related to him. But how wonderfully 
good his best is needs no saying, and here, in the 
second selection made from his essays by Mr. Lucas, 
we have, a passage or two apart, only his best. Mr. 
Chesterton is an inverted paradox, unique in the pas- 
sion with which he goes about rediscovering what all 
the world knows, breathless with the chase after beauti- 
ful, heartening, homely things. There is a paragraph 
somewhcre in Balzac, and perhaps the only quite beau- 
tiful piece of prose the supreme novelist ever 
wrote, in which he figures Teutonic philoso- 
phers going about in search of Truth while 
she sits before them, on the edge of her 
well, smiling and smiling. Mr. Chesterton would 
find her, but would push her down the well for the 
joy of hauling her up again. As everyone knows, he 
can be mechanical, and he uses repetition to excess, 
but when he is truly warmed to the sport of hunting 
wisdom round twelve counties in order to embrace her 
at his own front door there is no more exhilarating 
companion. He has the largest laugh of any man of 
our time, ‘‘ broad as ten thousand beeves at pasture,’’ 
and the second biggest cudgel, and his laugh and his 
cudgel-play mean something because he has a faith. 
He is, after all, robust enough to survive even his 
own robustness. 


AMERICA IN ADOLESCENCE 


The American Nation; Its Problems and 
Psvchology. By William McDougall. Allen 
and Unwin. os. 6d. 


VER since the war the need for a careful psy- 
chological inquiry into the state of the American 
nation has been constantly in the minds of English- 
men, and the appearance of a work on the subject by 
so eminent a writer as Professor McDougall is highly 
opportune. We must confess to having found it 
something of a disappointment, not because it falls 
short of the excellence that his reputation demands, 
but because the actual psychology of the American 
people receives an unexpectedly humble share in an 
already brief volume. A third of it is given up to 
sketching the background—an introductory survey of 
the ideas of democracy and nationalism, which he 
makes out to be complementary. All this is extremely 
suggestive, and probably of greater value than what 
the average reader will be led by the title to expect, 
but because it does not fulfil his expectation he is 
likely to be disappointed. Its American title, ‘ The 
Indestructible Union,’ gives a better idea of its scope. 
The standpoint is that of a political philosopher with 
psychological leanings; instead of an examination of 
American standards, mentality and ideals we find an 
analysis of the fusion of separate States into one 
nation, which being a nearly completed process and 
pretty certain to endure does not interest us so much. 
But the major American racial problems—the Melting 
Pot and the Negro—are included. On the first Pro- 
fessor McDougall remarks : 

We cannot he content to assume off-hand that the melting- 
pot will inevit-bly produce a new race of supermen. It is 
quite possihle that it may rather produce a race of submen. 
It is even probable that the issue of the melting-pot process 
micht he a stock of good all-round quality and vigour, yet one 
lacking in the highly excellencies that characterize 
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the various European peoples and enable them to produce men 
of genius, leaders in all the fields of human endeavour. And 
the American, inspecting critically the masses of his fellow 
countrymen, might even fancy that he can already detect 
some such effect of the early stages of the blending process, 
the replacement of the specialized types of Europe by a more 
generalized type. 

It is, of course, possible that this blended stock ... may 
nevertheless be most excellent material for the building of the 
Nation. But this cannot be guaranteed by science; nor can 
it be foretold as the most probable result . . 

America is within sight of the time when she will cease to 
be the land of unlimited opportunities for all; the land where 
a man, if he does not secure a fortune or a competence by 
middle life and does not raise his family a few rungs on the 
social ladder, regards himself as a failure. The time is at 
hand when the vast majority of her people must, like the 
people of other lands, be content to do their duty in that 
station of life to which they have been born. 


He therefore approves the wisdom of not hastening 
that time by permitting the unrestricted influx of 
poorer stocks. On the negro question he is out- 
spoken ; ‘‘ they form,’’ he says, ‘‘ a caste more rigidly 
marked off and socially separated from their fellow 
citizens than any caste of India.’’ He suggests that 
the presence of south Europeans in large numbers 
may already have destined the negroes for fusion in 
the melting-pot, since the Mediterranean peoples have 
no such prejudice against intermarriage as those of 
northern Europe. But he is strongly in favour of 
segregation and sums up in these words : 

. . . In justice, a large part of the territory of the United 
States, perhaps one-tenth part, must be held to be the property 
of the coloured people; the founders of the American Nation 
committed a tremendous act of gross injustice in bringing the 
Negroes to America; an equally tremendous act of reparation 
has long been due. . . 

The American nation may be in a position to ‘‘ afford 
itself the luxury of performing an act of justice far 
surpassing any hitherto achieved by any nation,’’ but 
any such proposal seems certain to fall on deaf ears. 
The negro problem will be to America pretty much 
what the Irish problem has been to us; the more it 
grows the less hope there is of a clean spectacular 
solution, and if one is secured weariness and disgust 
are much more likely to be the motives than 
generosity. 


Another important question raised by Professor 
McDougall is the menace to democracy of the or- 
ganized minority—the tendency to choose tied dele- 
gates of narrow interests instead of free representa- 
tives of the people, which Mr. Richard Washburn 
Child has termed government by blackmail. The 
worst forms of this occur in America, but there is far 
too much of it even with us. The encroachment of 
Washington, distasteful to the old American indivi- 
dualism, is shown to be necessary if the United States 
are to play their part in the world: 


In consequence of the policy of isolation, formally expressed 
in the Monroe Doctrine, the American Nation has remained 
naive and childish in its foreign relations. It has consistently 
displayed a naive self-righteousness, a childlike belief in the 
purity and nobility of all its aims and actions in relation to 
other states, and a primitive uncritical conviction of its moral 
superiority to all other states. At the same time it has natur- 
ally displayed a correlative childish impatience at all criticism 
coming from outside, a touchiness and petulance unbecoming to 
a great nation, and an incapacity to exert impartial moral 
judgment in international affairs. These faults are not, of 
course, peculiar to the American Nation; but it is, I think, 
indisputable that it has retained these defects, natural to 
childhood and adolescence, for an unduly long period of its 
development, owing in the main to its geographical and politi- 
cal isolation, its lack of international contracts and responsi- 
bilities. . . 

Only further experience in international affairs can educate 
the Nation out of this naivety, can complete the process of 
growing up into a responsible adult, fair-minded, self-critical, 
tolerant towards the defects and sympathetic towards the 
difficulties of other nations. 


He sees no possibility of America escaping being 
drawn into the full stream of world affairs. His moral 
is pretty well expressed in a remark of Viscount Grey’s 
‘* That in a democratic representative government we 
want statesmanship, and the only secure basis of 


statesmanship is that public opinion should be states. 
manlike.’’ 

We should be grateful to Professor McDougall for 
a further study of the purely social psychology of the 
Americans—faith in organized uplift, fundamentalis 
business ethics and so forth. This sympathetic work 
is excellent so far as it goes, but as he admits him. 
self, it only deals with a limited aspect of the subject 
that the English title implies. 


THE DOVES PRESS 


The Journals of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 1879 
1922. 2 Vols. Cobden-Sanderson. £4 4s, 


HLESE two volumes in quarto, beautifully printed 

at the Cambridge University Press, contain a diary 
extending from 1879 to 1922, a bridge, or coloured 
rainbow of life, arching up out of the past and com. 
ing down into the present. A diary, but how much 
more than a diary! There are exquisite cameos of 
house and garden, sunlight and shadow, ripples on 
the Thames and clouds above the Alps, encounters with 
men and women famous in society, art, literature, 
science and politics, and then, more than anything, a 
spiritual fervour. 

Many of the personal sketches are of the great in 
naive attitudes. There is Matthew Arnold in a barber's 
shop; Mrs. Bramwell Booth on a carriage drive asking 
Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson if her soul were saved, and 
William Morris preaching Socialism but explaining 
in private that he could not put his ideas into prac. 
tice on account of his wife and family. The diary, too, 
is full of travel. He meets Tyndall in the Alps; they 
were strangers but at once become friends. The Pro 
fessor talks at length on religion and science, ex- 
presses admiration for Myers’s ‘ Essay on Virgil,’ but 
condemns his spiritualism. ‘‘ All the knowledge which 
the world has, has been given to it by science; 
spiritualism has contributed nothing. You must come 
up here and have all such nonsense washed out of 
your head.’’ So they go for a walk on a glacier, the 
Professor with an axe in his hand. That was in 
1883; this in 1896: 

Rhys brought Yeats, the poet, to see Prof. Patrick Geddes, 
who is staying with us—a beautiful pale poet, with black hair 
and brows and eyes, and an open, expectant mouth. He sat 
on the sofa and talked of an Irish girl who in a trance saw 
dreams, and made for the world outside a new living world 
within. Two images, however, which struck us all of a heap: 
Music like the clashing of swords. The tree of life, 
“* through which souls swept like sap.’’ 

These two quotations are significant in approaching 
the core of the book, which is, after all, a revelation 
of the diarist’s own soul, in itself a conflict between 
science and mysticism, action and reverie, effort, 
frustration, and redoubled effort. With Mr. Pepys’s 
eye for the details of life, he combines something of 
the meditations of Marcus Aurelius and the passionate 
spiritual cry of St. Augustine, ‘‘ Our souls were made 
for Thee, and are restless until they return to Thee.” 
The diary does not begin until his fortieth year, and it 
is extraordinary to find him tossed about, bewildered 
as a youth fresh from the University, striving toward 
an outlet for his energies after attaining an age whea 
most men have long since settled into harness. But 
then, after more than another thirty years have passed 
by, he can record in 1913, ‘‘ Ah, the joy of life! To be 
seventy-three, and a child.” 

Far back in 1859 he had entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with the intention of taking orders in the 
Church of England. But he was already aware of the 
conflict between religion and science; he could not 
bring himself to take orders, so he prepared for the 
Bar. Still, in this he was only trying to please his 
father; he had not found himself, his heart was not 10 
the work, not even in a profitable commission to make 
an alphabetical index of Acts relating to the L.S.W. 
Railway. ‘‘ Work for my daily bread, kills . . . or 
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it because I desert the heights when I pursue it? ”’ 
Marriage came to him in middle life, after his fortieth 
year; but there were another forty years to follow, 
and through all these after years he delights to record 
the conviction that it was through the help and inspira- 
tion of his wife that he finally came into his own. He 
was still at the Bar and despairing of the future : 


It is quite true that I may end my life and have done 
nothing to benefit the world. But this lies in the nature of 
my mind. The bent of my mind is towards a general con- 
ception of universal life, and rest therein. .. The air of the 
mountains is the air of my body, and mind too. 


He loves silence, solitude, meditation. He is filled with 
awe and reverence for the mighty forces and majestic 
laws of the universe ; he responds to Mass in a Catholic 
Church, but only as an aspiration; in the phrase of 
Herbert Spencer, he worships the vast Unknown, he 
prays and yearns to be able to live in harmony with the 
All. It was to this that he gave literary expression 
years later in his charming volume, ‘ Cosmic Vision ’ ; 
meanwhile he is not content to rest in contemplation. 
He must be up and doing. ‘‘ There is but one kind of 
life possible for me—the expenditure of energy upon 
an ennobling view of life.’’ But how? At last he 
finds his way; he gives up the law and Legins to work 
with his hands. It was a bold venture, married and 
well on in life, to abandon a profession and begin all 
over again, beginning at the bottom in the art of 
book-binding, humbly learning how to pull a book to 
pieces and stitch it together again, before entering 
upon the joyous and triumphant craftsmanship that 
was to give us the Doves Press and Bindery. 

He makes pathetic and amusing confessions of 
failure ; the leather is wrong, the gold refuses to stick, 
the design is being botched, he flings the book away 
and spits on it and swears at it. But courage and 
patience return; he resolves to try again, he can rest 
short of nothing but perfection. The book is finished, 
Morris and Burne-Jones are delighted with his work; 
he succeeds, he is famous. He attained a style of 
printing curiously the opposite of his friend and neigh- 
bour William Morris, the Doves Press severe and 
classical, while the Kelmscott Press was ornate and 
Gothic. His work is too well known to need any com- 
ment here; the only adequate comment is to be found 
in these ‘ Journals.’ Reading them and turning again 
to the beauty of the Doves Press Bible or the exquisite 
binding of ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ one can appreciate 
how much more he put into his books than the mere 
skill of a craftsman. 


RODIN AT HOME 


Personal Reminiscences of Auguste Rodin. By 
A. M. Ludovici. Murray. tos. 6d. 


R. LUDOVICI, who was private secretary to 

the sculptor for a time, gives us here a book 
which is interesting throughout, which contains 
some passages of real value to the _ student 
of Rodin’s character and art, but which would 
have been better if he had been more definite in his 
aim. Ostensibly a volume of personal impressions, 
the book at moments assumes the air of a biography, 
and there are others when we are led away into 
esthetic speculations barely relevant to the context. 
On the other hand, though there is plenty of intimate 
detail, there is not much between these covers that 
could be condemned as too trivial for record, and 
there is no scandal. The author is, of course, an 
ardent admirer of the genius of Rodin, but shows him- 
self capable of discrimination. He bluntly declines, 


for one thing, to join in adulation of those drawings 
which Rodin, never looking at the paper, never mov- 
ing his pencil off it, produced in great numbers not as 


representations of the model, not as notes to be 
utilized in his future work as a sculptor, but simply 
as the means of stimulating his responsiveness to the 
forms he was endlessly studying. Rodin himself never 
set any store by the results, though he greatly valued 
the process, until the indiscriminate applause of syco- 
phants upset his judgment. All the same, Mr. 
Ludovici should have conceded, and this would have 
strengthened his protest, that occasionally those draw- 
ings in which a kind of geometry is applied to sex 
attain to a queer, rather alarming success, in their 
exposure of the mechanism of life. 

If Mr. Ludovici separates himself from the whole- 
hearted admirers of the drawings, he is, like the Rodin 
of the last years, a victim of the delusion that the 
sculptor was the translator into stone or bronze of the 
ideas of Dante and of Baudelaire. In a sense, of 
course, Rodin was a thinker, but he thought in his 
own material, and it is usually a waste of time to turn 
from the concrete expression of his thought to his 
abstract ideas or his notions about Dante and Baude- 
laire. 

However, it is for the picture of the man in his 
home, an austere enough home, and in his studio 
that people will go to Mr. Ludovici’s book. If there 
is no special novelty in that picture, it confirms the 
impression of largeness, solidity, simplicity that we 
have received from others who knew Rodin well. Rodin 
kept in close contact with the primary things. In late 
years, under prompting from clever literary inter- 
viewers, he might theorize with some elaboration about 
his art, but he held to the truth that ‘‘ sculpture is 
an art of hollows and projections,’’ just that. He 
called himself simply ‘‘ a worker.’’ He told his assist- 
ants, not to correct this or that defect, but merely to 
‘* study the thing more closely.’"” He might explain 
his methods quite subtly in the days when people with 
note-books sat about him, but we get more of the 
truth when Mr. Ludovici describes him studying 
numbers of those nude, unposed models who wan- 
dered about his studio, or shows him carefully exam- 
ining all the profiles of his work at night as revealed 
successively by the light of a single candle very slowly 
carried round the work. The great man had his 
childishness. He sucked sweets all day long; he 
dressed absurdly, till Mr. Ludovici introduced him to 
an English tailor, and was then maliciously pleased 
because the results were still worse; he bought a car- 
riage and horse with the mingled gullibility and cau- 
tion of a peasant bargaining with town folk. But in 
Mr. Ludovici’s pages he keeps his native dignity. 

There was an element of pathos in the home life 
of Rodin. The aged mistress, loyal but bewildered 
by the duties to which his success had called her, comes 
to Mr. Ludovici for social assistance. He has to 
write very private letters for her because she is 
nearly or quite illiterate. At Rodin’s request, he has 
to persuade her to take off her excess of finery lest 
distinguished guests should be moved to derision, and 
he does so by telling her that they are not quite im- 
portant enough to deserve a view of her in her best 
dress. She cannot understand, poor soul, why her 
home should never be free from illustrious and incom- 
prehensible intruders. And then there is her mysteri- 
ous son, smuggled in and out once a month, an artist 
of sorts, but living chiefly, it appears, by selling 
Rodin’s cast-off clothes. She is a very human figure 
in Mr. Ludovici’s book. Her grievances are not very 
vast, but they are very real. Rodin, for example, will 
have her put his boots on his feet after lunch, and it 
is dreadful to stoop after a meal, even to the feet of 
the man she has loved all those years. He is kind to 
her in intention, but he has unaccountably ceased to 
be her man in becoming the world’s. Better, we are 
inclined to exclaim, another page about her than 
another explanation of how Rodin sought to create the 
illusion that his forms had grown in nature’s way, 
from within outwards. 
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THE RIDDLE OF MARLBOROUGH 


A Short Life of Marlborough. By H. J. Edwards 
and Ethel Ashton Edwards. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


ECENT theatrical experiments seem to suggest 

that it is not impossible to bring the eighteenth 
century to life again in 1926; but there is a certain 
number of famous characters of that century who do 
seem most obstinately to defy resuscitation. The most 
distinguished of these is Marlborough. It is not 
simply that Marlborough was a poor letter-writer— 
Wellington was that too—nor that his set speeches 
were cold and formal—so were Wellington’s. Wel- 
lington’s personality stands out from history, clean- 
cut and familiar to every schoolboy, while Marlbor- 
ough’s baffles us at every turn. Both were silent men, 
imperturbable, contemptuous of talk and _ politics— 
which, nevertheless, neither could escape from—yet 
one somehow manages to tell us all about himself and 
the other nothing. 

Perhaps the difference lies in that little word ‘‘ of 
evil sense ’’ that the First Lord of the Admiralty so 
objects to in ‘ Pinafore.’ One ‘‘ damn ’’ from Wel- 
lington is more revealing than all the recorded utter- 
ances of Marlborough, even in his moments of con- 
fidence—more than everything he wrote to his friend 
Godolphin, or even to his wife. It is indeed char- 
acteristic of Marlborough that he objected to swear- 
ing. He probably despised so exuberant a form of 
self-expression. The late tutor of Peterhouse, whose 
posthumous work has now been completed by his 
wife, gives us just one really significant and revealing 
saying of Marlborough’s—a request to his correspon- 
dent Godolphin that ‘*‘ nobody should know my com- 
plaints but that the world may continue in their error 
of thinking me a happy man; for I think it better 
to be envied than pitied.’’ It may be, as Mr. Edwards 
says in another connexion, that Marlborough was 
‘** too great a gentleman ”’ to give himself away either 
to his contemporaries or to posterity. 

In any case, what we are left with is a bundle of 
contradictions. The courtier whose early love-affairs 
were a scandal even in the court of Charles II becomes 
in later life a model of virtue; the statesman who be- 
trays every master he has is resolutely faithful to his 
shrew of a wife; the subaltern whose early promotion 
was obtained by the most disreputable intrigues be- 
comes the greatest soldier of his time; the man who 
read nothing and was conspicuous for lack of learning 
in an intellectual age, fought with his brains more 
than any other general before Napoleon. It is easy to 
whitewash Marlborough, as Mr. Edwards does—to 
argue that when he betrayed James II, who had 
‘* made ”’ him, he did it from devotion to the principles 
of the Church of England, but that when Harley 
deserted Marlborough he did it from selfish ingrati- 
tude and not at all because he happened to be a Tory 
while Marlborough was drifting towards the Whigs. 
It is equally easy to set up the opposite case. The 
only thing clear is that we have one of the ablest Eng- 
lishmen that ever lived. And if we cannot see into 
his heart, we can at least presume, with Mr. Edwards, 
that if the door had been opened there would have 
been something there to see—something more than 
a portrait of the Duke of Marlborough. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


The Life of Captain Alonso de Contreras. Writ- 
ten by Himself. Translated from the Spanish 
by Catherine Alison Phillips. With an 
Introduction by David Hannay. Cape. 
1os. 6d. 

op autobiography of Alonso de Contreras is a 

valuable historical document which throws a vivid 
light on the social life and political conditions of the 
period covered (1582 to 1633), and Mrs. Alison Phillips 


is to be commended for the excellence of the trans. 
lation and of the illustrations. Mr. David Hannay in 
his valuable Introduction recalls the saying that when 
you cross the Pyrenees you leave Europe and reminds 
us that the foundations of Spain are African. Some 
element of the African nomad is certainly needed to 
explain the curiously mixed character of Alonso which 
exhibits a combination of the two familiar Spanish 
types which Mr. Hannay names the ‘‘ Good Soldier ” 
and the ‘* Mere Rogue.’’ The book may also fairly 
claim to be an addition to literature. As the publisher 
aptly quotes from Sainte Beuve, “‘ literature never 
seems to have more savour than when it comes from 
someone who is unaware that he is making litera- 
ture.’? The writing has an artless perfection due to 
the queer mingled naivety and villainy of the author. 
His murders, cruelties, tortures, amours, he tells with 
as quiet a candour and unconcern as he relates the 
miracle of the Isle of Lampedusa or his attempt to 
become a hermit. 

One of seventeen children born of poor parents, 
Alonso first distinguished himself by murdering a 
school fellow at the age of fourteen, whereafter he 
found it healthier to continue his career elsewhere. He 
ultimately wanders to the Levant, takes service with 
the Knights of Malta, and in innumerable escapades 
and profitable fights against Turks and pirates shows 
himself shrewd, resolute, relentless, cruel let likeable. 
Occasionally a light of conscious and of unconscious 
humour appears in his narrative. The gratitude of the 
women of Estampalia for his rescue of their kid- 
napped priest took the form of kissing him in church. 
‘* Sure it is,” he writes, ‘‘ that there were some right 
comely women, whose kisses grieved me not at all.” 
His captain, who has unsuccessfully tried to seduce 
Alonso’s mistress, he calls upon and informs ‘‘ that 
he was a poor sort of gentleman to have acted as he 
had done, and that I was obliged to kill him.’”” A 
somewhat similar incident after his marriage has a 
similar end and is told in the same tone. He hears of 
his wife’s infidelity with one of his best friends: ‘‘ I 
found them one morning in each other’s arms—and 
they died.’’ We follow him through the stages and 
incidents of his career—Ensign, Captain, Knight of 
Malta, Governor of Aquila. He tries to slash the face 
of a jealous woman and, failing, slices her ‘‘ like a 
melon.’’ He has the grace, for once, to be ashamed. 
Throughout, however, he is true to some peculiar code 
of his own. He falls on evil days, becomes a hermit, 
is falsely accused, put on the rack, frequently poisoned. 
He makes no complaint. Scepticism, stoicism, piety 
are curiously blended in his character. In an emer- 
gency he recollects the proverb, ‘‘ It is better to take 
cover than to wait for the prayers of the Saints.’’ We 
are reminded of the precept of his greater country- 
man, Loyola, ‘‘ more prudence and less piety is better 
than more piety and less prudence.’’ 

Alonso’s ultimate fate is obscure. Nor do we know 
much of his origin. | Was he connected with the 
Nicaraguan rebel of similar name, we wonder? One 
thing is clear: his autobiography deepens our under- 
standing of the manners and conditions of the adven- 
turous age in which he lived. 


WILDFOWLING AND BIRD LIFE 
Birds of Marsh and Mere; and How to Shoot 
Them. By J. C. M. Nichols. Philpot. 15s. 
ILDFOWLING is a sport which will gain more 
of our admiration the less it is practised. We 
may warmly agree with all that Mr. Millais says in 
his Introduction about the high qualities it demands, 
compared, for instance, with pheasant or grouse shoot- 
ing (which he ranks as ‘‘ only sports for the lazy and 
the brainless ’’) without by any means sharing his 
implied regret that it is not more widespread. ‘* Wild- 
fowlers,’’ he claims, ‘‘ are the cream of all shooters, 
because the amount of the bag means nothing, while 
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the quality of the sport is everything.’’ That, unfor- 
tunately, is not usually the case. Even Mr. Nichols, 
who is a very good sportsman and may be trusted to 
jeave bitterns alone, is by no means free from the ‘‘re- 
cord bag ’’ mania. For example, he has a tale of 
jealousy between two gunners, without which ‘“‘ they 
ought to have easily mopped up the whole party ”’ 
consisting of thirty birds, and he recounts with ap- 
roval the disgusting slaughter when Tom Cringle, 
of Wells-by-the-Sea, put a pound of No. 3 shot into a 
flock of knot on February 17, 1901, killing over six 
hundred at a blow. Yet he remarks, later, ‘‘ Nowa- 
days we seldom seem to meet with the enormous 
gatherings of knot that might be seen some twenty 
years ago.’’ He also records the decrease of lapwings 
and notes how much smaller than formerly are the 
bags of golden plover now made in the south; these 
species have undoubtedly suffered through too many 
record bags. 

The Swedish Government is at present attempting 
to enlist the sympathetic co-operation of countries 
where Scandinavian wildfowl winter. It has been 
forced to do this because the steady drain of wildfowl- 
ing is swallowing up the native Scandinavian stock, 
and protection in the breeding season serves no better 
object than to allow the destructive selfishness of the 
average wildfowler to go on much longer than it other- 
wise could without the supply—and therefore his own 
game—becoming exhausted. Such a sober and im- 
partial authority as Dr. Lowe, of the British Museum, 
has given a solemn warning, in his recent report on 
wildfowl, that if the problem is ‘‘ not faced, our 
European duck and waders are doomed.’’ Even in 
England, as Mr. Nichols repeatedly bears witness, 
it needs a steady supply of passage birds to keep 
the fun going. He shows himself entirely ignorant 
of the results of the marking system; we strongly 
advise him to read Dr. Landsborough Thomson’s 
‘Problems of Bird Migration’ (London, 1926), 
where details of proved movements of wildfowl are 
given. If he had been aware of these earlier his re- 
marks on the movements of woodcock, lapwings and 
mallard, and his chapter on bird migration would 
have read rather differently. We notice other errors 
—there is, for instance, only a single record of whim- 
brel breeding in the Highlands, and that doubtful— 
but on the whole his information is accurate and 
some of his records, such as pintail nesting in Kent, 
are interesting. His wildfowling hints are clear and 
practical; we hope, however, in the interests of wild- 
fowling, as well as of science, that they will lead to 
no further stupid slaughter on a large scale. 


BROWN STUDY AND OTHERS 


The Great God Brown. The Fountain. The 
Dreamy Kid. Before Breakfast. Plays by 
Eugene O’Neill. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

MERICAN dramatists are fortunate in having 

a public which is tolerant of novelties. New York 
seems actually to hunger for the unusual in stage- 
effects. The appetite is not always accompanied by 
discrimination and a man with a load of nonsense 
might discharge it at a profit more easily on the Ameri- 
can than on the English play-goer, provided only that 
he dressed his nonsense with an air. Mr. O'Neill has 
proved his worth as an honest craftsman of the theatre 
and one can easily see that ‘ The Great God Brown ’ 
is not an effort to steal applause by dazzling those who 
think anything to be sublime because they cannot un- 
derstand it. The characters in this play are continu- 
ally putting on masks and taking them off in order to 
demonstrate the transition from the false to real self 
and back again. In print the device seems childish 

enough, but it may be more effective to the eye. A 

dramatist is entitled to experiment even with that 

which has the superficial appearance of a “‘ stunt ’’ 


and it would be absurd to condemn a feature of pro- 
duction on purely literary grounds. But one cannot 
avoid a feeling that the writer’s word and the actor’s 
look should suffice without having resort to masks. Of 
course there is an ample tradition of the mask, but not 
of the medley of masks and faces. 

It is not apparent that Mr. O’Neill has anything 
new to tell us about that bourgeois self-sufficiency 
whose name is Brown. He is rude about it and sar- 
castic and sets up against it the drunken dreaming of 
the artist, Anthony. Anthony is the worst kind of 
Bohemian bore, a specimen guaranteed to make the 
drabbest suburb gleam like Paradise. The conflict of 
the two is carried on in a medium of wild fantasy 
which only reminds one how exciting good realism can 
be. What with the masks and the chatter about 
pagan gods, it is possible to make what one will of 
it all. Symbols buzz round the reader like flies. Mr. 
O’Neill has been so concerned with a new method that 
he has neglected his matter. What, after all, has 
he to tell us about Brown and Dionysos which have not 
been said a hundred weary times before? 

In ‘ The Fountain ’ Mr. O’Neill’s flight from realism 
is continued. The piece begins with history and ends 
in mystery. A Spanish brave called Juan sails with 
Columbus like a good imperialist and then takes to 
hearing voices and pursuing the Fountain of Life. In 
the end he goes west in more senses than one; having 
seen the Fountain of Life he duly dies. Once more the 
symbols buzz. Mr. O'Neill, it seems, is not above 
being merely silly. Is the author of ‘ The Hairy Ape’ 
endeavouring to qualify as America’s Maeterlinck? In 
‘ The Dreamy Kid ’ he reverts to the rough stuff and 
does so with complete success. This is a well-knit 
piece about a negro murderer who is fatally held to 
an old woman’s death-bed because he is afraid of her 
curse. The spirit which the banded ‘‘ cops ’’ of New 
York cannot terrify a superstition holds in abject awe. 
The play is extraordinarily well worked out and there 
is a vivid picture of the bully and the baby wrapped 
under one dark skin. ‘ Before Breakfast’ is equally 
grim and less good. This is a monologue with suicide 
in the offing. The monologue is a dangerous form of 
art. At its worst it becomes the recital of the concert- 
hall fiend; at its best it is the genius of Ruth Draper. 
If Mr. O'Neill could acquire Miss Draper’s aid for 
‘ Before Breakfast,’ the result might be uncommonly 
stirring ; done without genius it might be uncommonly 
dreadful. 
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ALCHEMY 


The Secret Tradition in Alchemy: its Develop- 
ment and Records. By A. E. Waite. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 


HEN alchemy was first introduced into Western 

Europe in the middle of the twelfth century, it 
was treated as part of the science of the old world 
passed on through the Arab civilization. The system 
of the world as known in Europe up to that time, and 
the new body of scientific thought that came with it, 
formed a perfectly consistent whole, and right through 
the thirteenth century the greatest minds of the age, 
Albert, Thomas, and Roger Bacon, accepted it as 
theoretically possible, and, as far as the documentary 
evidence in their possession went, an actual fact. But 
by the beginning of the fourteenth century doubts had 
gained ground, and alchemists were sharply divided; 
either charlatans and impostors or wilfully credulous 
students. It was in this century and the fifteenth that 
pseudonymous treatises flourished in which surmises 
were stated as facts. From this time on to the middle 
of the seventeenth century the general interest in the 
past which was a back-wash of the Renaissance 
renewed the study of alchemy and finally shattered its 
pretensions. But at the same time popular belief in a 
mysterious fellowship of the Rosy Cross spread like 
wildfire over Germany and passed its borders, and a 
new crop of pretentious and meaningless treatises 
followed, which lasted on into the eighteenth century. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century a theory was 
put forward that this tremendous body of literature, 
continuous from the twelfth century to the eighteenth, 
was entirely allegorical, that it had nothing to do with 
gold or metals, arsenic or quick-silver, but that it 
embodied a secret theosophical teaching, understood 
only by adepts. It is this doctrine that Mr. Waite has 
set himself the task of examining, and within the limits 
of his knowledge and personality he has done it ex- 
ceedingly well. He seems to have read many of what 
may be called the classics of alchemy, as far as they 
have been printed, with an open mind, and has come 
to the conclusion that up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century at any rate these works do refer to 
actual chemical attempts to transmute base metals into 
gold or silver. After that period he devotes some at- 
tention to them, but tells us little of the effect they pro- 
duce on his mind. As far as the history of scientific 
thought or practice is concerned they are entirely 
worthless. 

The notion, however, of a chain of adepts handing 
on knowledge from master to pupil is not entirely 
without foundation. One reason why the impossibility 
of alchemy was not sooner demonstrated was, that no 
two persons could ever be sure of repeating the same 
experiment. There were no pure chemicals to be got, 
and no certainty that one name did not serve for 
several different substances. Acids and reagents of 
all sorts were produced unwittingly in the course of 
complicated processes; substances were dissolved or 
sublimed haphazard, and the written documents were 
not only unable to distinguish these substances but 
wilfully added obscurity to the obscure. A workshop 
tradition was bound to arise in these circumstances, 
and this, and this only, was the true secret tradition 
of alchemy. 


THE BENIGHTED PRESIDENCY 


A Book of South India. By J. Chartres Molony. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ONG ago, some ignorant and prejudiced sojourner 
in northern India summed up the south as ‘“ the 
benighted Presidency,’’ and then Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling as inexcusably described Madras brooding, a 
withered beldame, on her ancient fame, a city without 
present or future. Mr. Molony, who knows only the 


south, is not well situated for counter-attack, and the 
present reviewer, who happens to have known both 
for many years, can see no reason for an exchange of 
insults. The north has finer architecture, a population 
on the whole more virile, a better winter; and to the 
British district officer it offers the delights of camping, 
at any rate between November and February, through 
a countryside often charming to the eye, usually rich 
in opportunities for sport. The south, with some dis. 
gusting tracts, some wretchedly isolated stations, 
several of the most ingeniously hideous temples in the 
world, has its own attractions, and they are not in. 
ferior to those of the north. To be sure, it has in the 
now evitable port of Tuticorin something that would 
beggar the descriptive powers of Swift and Huysmans 
working in union. If God made Tilbury in order that 
at the end of his leave a man might be content to leave 
England for India, He made Tuticorin in order that a 
man retiring from the south might be content to leave 
India. 

But the Presidency which contains Tuticorin and the 
picturesque enough but malaria-sodden Agency tracts 
holds also Ootacamund, where at Christmas each day 
is like the most perfect October day ever known in 
England, and where, since it is on an undulant plateau, 
one may combine some of the sensations of being in 
the Alps with hunting and motoring. Then, in the 
south, as nowhere else in India, one is constantly 
walking in the steps of those who made the Empire. 
And, to cut short the catalogue of compensations, if 
the people do not excite all the enthusiasm aroused by 
certain sections of the dwellers in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, the half-westernized South Indian is 
very much easier to get on with than his counterpart 
of the north, and the servants are the best and the 
most amusing to be found in all Asia or probably out 
of it. 

The neglected south deserved exposition, and Mr. 
Molony, who produced in 1911 one of the ablest and 
most entertaining census reports ever written on an 
Indian Province, is well qualified to exhibit the char- 
acteristics of the land and the people. He would have 
done still better if he had been less jocose and less dis- 
cursive. It can hardly be pretended that his opinions 
on the ultimate problems of ethics and metaphysics are 
relevant. Nor does there seem much point in his por- 
trait gallery of very minor South Indian celebrities. 
Some of his personal estimates are indeed curious, as 
when he judges the late Dr. T. M. Nair, something of 
an Ishmaelite, no doubt, but perhaps the keenest 
minded and most courageous politician the south has 
thrown up in our time, solely on his record as a muni- 
cipal councillor. But Mr. Molony has an observant 
eye and a temper usually tolerant. He is aware of the 
weaknesses of the average Indian, but sensibly 
declines to judge them by an English standard. Thus 
he tells in quite the correct spirit his story of the men 
who, when his subordinate magistrate framed a really 
binding but unauthorized oath, complained to him that 
they were ‘‘ being obliged to tell the truth in Court, 
and so put to great inconvenience.’’ They were at 
heart honest, else they would have taken the oath, lied, 
and made no fuss. So also is the minor Indian official 
honest, according to his principles, when he petitions 
for a less well remunerated position with more oppor- 
tunities for graft. One of the most upright native 
administrators ever known to the present reviewer 
always contended that there would be no wrong in 
taking bribes if exactly equal amounts were received 
from complainant and defendant, and if the loser’s 
‘* sift ’? were returned to him. 

Of the religions of India Mr. Molony writes fairly, 
though the south hardly qualifies him to judge of 
Mohammedanism at its best, and his passing remarks 
on administrative problems are often shrewd. If in 
other matters Mr. Molony shows an uncertain feeling 
for values, that will not detract from the pleasure of 
the untravelled reader. 


October 19260 


The Saturday Review _ 


Faber & Gwyer 


will publish on the dates named, besides their Autumn 
Novels, the following books of general interest :— 


Now Ready. 


Our Industrial Jungle by FRANK H. 
ROSE, M.P. (Labour) for North Aberdeen. 
A considered plea by a member of the “ right 
wing ’’ of the Labour Party for industrial 
peace and good will. Crown 8vo. Five shillings. 


Italy and Fascismo by DON LUIGI 
STURZO, founder of the Italian Partito 
Popolare. With an introduction by GILBERT 
Murray. The first authoritative criticism 
of the Fascist movement. Demy 8vo. Fifteen 
shillings. 


Seafaring by CAPTAIN GEORGE P. 
BOUGHTON, Master Mariner. Illustrated 
in colour by KENNETH SHoESMITH. A_ book 
about the old sailing days, written and illus- 
trated by sailors. F’cap 4to. Fifteen shillings. 


Poetry and the Poets edited, with an in- 
troduction, by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
Essays on the art of Poetry by Sidney, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. Seven shillings and sixpence. 


The Greatest Test Match by JOHN 
MARCHANT. An account almost over by 
over, of the last Test, with ‘‘ action ’’ photo- 
graphs and facsimile reproductions of the 
score book. Crown 8vo. Six shillings. 


Branches of Adam by JOHN GOULD 
FLETCHER. A poem in four books, Crown 


8vo. Six shillings. Seventy-five numbered and signed 
copies on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, at 
twenty-one shillings. 


The Truth About Moscow by HENRI 
BERAUD. Translated by Joun Pens. A 


remarkable picture of the Moscow of to-day. 
Crown 8vo. Six shilllings. 


October 12th. 


Pastiche. A Music-Room Book by YVONNE 
CLOUD. With thirty collotype reproductions 
of drawings by Epmunp X. Kapp. Buckram. 
Crown 8vo. Two guineas. The edition is limited to 
seven hundred and fifty copies, each signed by the 
artist and author. : 


The London Scene by LEWIS MEL- 
VILLE. Illustrated by AuBREY HAmmMonpD. 
Sketches of familiar and unfamiliar features of 
London life. Crown 4to. Twelve shillings and six- 


pence. 


Diving for Treasure by LIEUTENANT- 
COMMANDER G. WILLIAMS, R.N._Illus- 
trated. A famous diver’s account of his 
adventures on the floor of the ocean. Demy 
8vo. Ten shillings and sixpence. 


The Psalms of David, illustrated with 
thirty-two black-and-white drawings by 
FRIDESWITH HUDDART (The Baroness 
de Lynden). A unique book. Seven and three- 
quarter by eleven inches. Guinea. 


October 26th. 


A History of Caricature by J. BOHUN 
LYNCH, author of ‘‘ Max Beerbohm.’’ With 
twenty-one reproductions in collotype and 
twelve reproductions in line. Crown 4to, Twenty- 
five shillings. One hundred numbered and signed 
copies, on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, at two 
and a half guineas. 


A Study of Swinburne by T. EARLE 
WELBY. With numerous illustrations. Mr. 
Welby’s study is biographical as well as criti- 
cal, and is based on much _ unpublished 
material. Demy 8vo. Fifteen shillings. 


The Secret Mountain by KENNETH 
MORRIS. Decorated with eight coloured 
designs by K. Romney Townprow.- Ten 
beautiful and imaginative stories. Six by seven 
and three-quarter inches. Twelve shillings and sixpence. 


November 2nd. 


The Life and Letters of Tobias 
Smollett by LEWIS MELVILLE. The first 


modern study of Smollett. Demy 8vo. Twelve 
shillings and sixpence. 


Architectural Style by A. TRYSTAN 
EDWARDS, A.R.I.B.A., author of ‘‘ Good 
and Bad Manners in Architecture.’’ With 
seventy illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ten shillings 
and sixpence. 


November gth. 


Collected Poems by HERBERT READ, 


including several new and uncollected poems. 
Cr. 8vo. Six shillings. Fifty numbered and signed 
copies on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, at 
twenty-one shillings. 


All prices are net. The Publishers will be pleased to 
send their descriptive list, including fiction, post free. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. 
Lord Raingo. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 
Before the Bombardment. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Blindness. By Henry Green. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


AS. with a tendency towards hypochondria 
should avoid reading ‘ Lord Raingo.’ Nearly a 
hundred and fifty pages are occupied by a close 
analysis, symptom succeeding symptom, of the course 
of pneumonia. It is terrible, this prolonged death- 
bed scene; terrible, and, still more, painful and un- 
nerving. True, a certain amount of drama accom- 
panies the progress of the malady; but it never diverts 
our attention from the thermometer-chart, the sputum, 
and the tense sick-room hush. The sick man’s malaise 
communicates itself to us; the fact of approaching 
death makes negligible all other considerations. Such 
considerations, for instance, as the visit of the Prime 
Minister, Andy Clyth (for Raingo is an important man, 
a public figure, Director of Propaganda, and instru- 
mental in winning the war); the eminent specialists 
motoring down at daybreak; heads of departments 
proffering sympathy; and (to the dying man most im- 
portant of all) the intermittent presence of his mis- 
tress’s sister. Delphine, who had thrown herself from 
a cliff, had been all in all to him—more to him than 
his wife, more even than his career. Again and again 
in his delirium her statuesque beauty appears before 
him: but our only thought is: don’t let the patient 
keep his arms out of bed; don’t let him over-excite 
himself. Of what consequence now is his elevation 
to the peerage, what does it matter if his nurse calls 
him ‘‘ my lord ’’ too seldom, whereas his subordinates 
in the ‘‘ Ministry of Records ’’ had called him ‘* my 
lord ’’ too often? The romance of wealth, to which 
Mr. Bennett has so often done justice, stops short on 
the threshold of the sick-room. An earthquake is an 
earthquake, whether it visits the Grand Babylon Hotel 
or a slum. It is essentially a leveller, with a dignity 
of its own to which the status of millionaire adds 
nothing. 

The earlier chapters of Lord Raingo, amusing as 
they are, do not carry guns heavy enough to co-op- 
erate with Death—‘‘ death with all his panoply of 
terrors and the tiger roar of his voice.’’ Raingo is 
a kind of ‘* Card,’’ a man borne upwards on the wings 
of uncommon abilities, suspicious, shrewd, jealous, 
affectionate. Not an unamiable or unsympathetic 
character, but a successful practical man, expert in 
ways and means, half charmed, half exasperated by 
the signs and sensations of power. The war was 
his playground; it called forth his initiative and re- 
source, his capacity for management and intrigue; it 
enabled him too to act the Good Samaritan and the 
Good Fairy. It brought him into touch with prominent 
people whose identity, like his own, is rather sug- 
gested than concealed. His was a colloquial, undress 
kind of war, not conducted in the grand manner or 
referred to in accents of despair. He kept a mistress 
in the French fashion, and his son, who reached Eng- 
land from a German prison in time for his mother’s 
funeral, made love, without scruple or shrinking, to 
the sister of his father’s mistress. In all these mat- 
ters Mr. Bennett has been somewhat perfunctory, 
not at his best. The detail is lively but it lacks the 
sense of great issues: jobs and trivialities and ex- 
pensive dinners seem to have occupied almost ex- 
clusively the minds of Mr. Bennett’s statesmen. Lord 
Raingo’s illness is by far the most effective thing in 
the book. It is not pretty, but is it Art? 

Mr. Sitwell writes of the period before the war— 
the Edwardian epoch. He sings of Newborough, 


By Arnold Bennett. 
By Osbert Sitwell. 


that fashionable Yorkshire watering-place, before the 
Bombardment which so conveniently terminated the 
lives of some of its more self-important citizens, 
Miss Collier-Floodgaye, a rich spinster, and her com. 
panion, Miss Bramley, a little aged, a little dashed 
through previous association with the autocrat Miss 
Fansharpe, take Newborough for their winter-resj. 
dence ; all eyes turn to them, the empty purses of the 
genteel yearn over them. Nothing of Newborough 
escapes; its county families, its esteemed residents, 
its Front, its Back, its Cricket Week, in fact all its 
weeks, times and seasons are mercilessly considered 
and found wanting. And much else besides: the 
Boer War, the normal out-door occupations of Eng. 
lishmen, balls, bazaars, charities, the whole apparatus 
of the age of plush and antimacassars. To the work 
of destruction Mr. Sitwell brings invincible zest and 
high spirits. In his pages is to be found some of 
the most vivid satire written for many years. It is 
not all equally good; it is sometimes discontented, 
sometimes unreasonable, sometimes perverse, some- 
times heavy-handed, sometimes dull. It is never, 
perhaps, very subtle. But at its best it is brilliantly 
amusing. Who, even among golfers, can fail to find 
delight in this: 

Golf, again, acts in the same way as does a grouse-moor— 
interns all those addicted to it. A golf-course outside a big 
town serves an excellent purpose in that it segregates, as tho 
in a concentration camp, all the idle and idiot well-to-do, while 
the over-exertion of the game itself causes them to die some 
ten or fifteen years earlier than they would by nature, thus 
acting as a sort of fifteen per cent. life tax on stupidity. 
While alive, ‘t not only removes them for the whole day from 
the sight of those who have work to do . . . but causes them 
to don voluntarily a baggy and chequered uniform, which 
proclaims them for what they are, at half a mile or so off, 
and thus enables the sane man to escape them. 

The trouble with Mr. Sitwell is that, like most 
satirists, he does not quite know how to fill in the 
lineaments of characters whom he likes. Miss Flood- 
gaye is wistful, amiable and pathetic, but little else. 
Miss Bramley, a very natural character, is more 
sharply drawn, still even in her case Mr. Sitwell men- 
tions the virtues but dwells upon the vices. The rest 
are caricatures. We do not complain of this; there are 
few grounds for complaint in ‘ Before the Bombard- 
ment ’ except a certain tenuousness and languor in 
the narrative, and in the satire an unwillingness to let 
the victims rest in their graves. Mr. Sitwell need not 
trouble; his shafts are lethal; they are as dead as 
mutton, Lady Ghoolingham and the rest. But, if he 
is to find an outlet for the powerful and sombre imag- 
ination at which this book little more than hints, he 
must find a more substantial dwelling in the domain 
of fiction than the ‘‘ little ventre-d-terre ’’ (to quote 
his Mrs. Shrubfield) which satire provides. 

In his last year at school and in the flower of his 
youth John Haye is casually blinded by a stone thrown 
at the train in which he is travelling. He is violently 
thrust in upon himself, when the pain ceases; loses 
his orientation, makes love to the nympho-maniac 
daughter of a drunken clergyman, snatches at any 
straw, explores every avenue which may. lead him to 
a point of vantage whence to view his life in its new 
meaning. His step-mother takes him to London, 
where, in a _ half-fit, half-vision, he has an intense, 
almost physical foretaste of happiness. In the glow 
and glory of this conviction the story ends. Great 
things may be expected of Mr. Green. ‘ Blindness’ 
is a remarkably good novel; an amazingly good first 
novel. The author’s method is to examine the char- 
acters in turn and tear the heart out of their mystery. 
He makes experience as raw and personal and 
authentic as he can; he makes us (a gift beyond the 
reach of most writers) aware of the very act of liv- 
ing. The result of this intensity is a little to spoil the 
perspective of the book; John Haye and John Haye’s 
old nurse are for the moment of an equal and almost 
a conflicting importance. And he insists too much on 
the physical side of blindness. But these are small 
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te. THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. With 8 plates, 8vo, 12/6 net 
r COm- Tile is the first comprehensive volume on Witchcraft to a ny years. Mr. Summers includes art. 
lashed The immodesty of the witch-cult is not shunned. The wi is someied in her true colours as a social pest and parasite, the devotee of an obscene 
Miss creed, a bawd, an abortionist, and a minister to vice and corruption. A very full Bibliography is included. 
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lever By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. With 12 plates, demy 8vo, 12/6 net 
iantly The story of the varied career of Hortense Mancini, the most beautiful of Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces, is here told é full, her firthod the Cour 
of Louis XIV, her unfortunate marriage and subsequent flight, her adventures in Italy and Savoy, and her coming in 1675 to the Céurt of 
> find Charles II. The book makes a worthy pendant to the author's recent “‘ La Belle Stuart.” 
A HISTORY OF THE PIRATES 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES JOHNSON. With 16 plates, cr. 4to, = es, 25 
Edited by A. L. HAYWARD from the edition of 1726. “ Here it is at last! England has had to ooh ‘cman 200 200 years for ay a os 
reprint of Captain Johnson’s wonderful book. What a book it is! s history is, of its kind, a masterpiece. Without doubt both the na edieas and 
publishers are to be eoumpeneere upon the handsome reproduction of a most engaging book. There have been but three reat books about the 
more picturesque forms of crime, and this is one. The others are Esquemeling’s ‘History of the Buccaneers’ [in the Broadway Translations, 12/6 net] 
and Captain Smith’s ‘ History of the Highwaymen.’ "—Pumir Gosse in Sunday Times. 
Just Published. with above. 
A HISTORY OF THE HIGHWAYME 
By CAPTAIN ALEXANDER SMITH. With 16 plates, cr. 4to, 620 pages, 25/- net 
SEND FOR AUTUMN LIST 
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LOUAN 


“The Mecca of Health™ 


HE Spa of the Orient calls you. »*Sun-bathed Egypt offers ez 
the renewal of priceless health at Helouan, whose 
waters and sulphur springs have been famous since the age 
of Amenhotep (1600 BC) 


Here is to be found a one of the most up-to-date Thermal 
Establishments in the world, replete with all that modern scientific 
equipment can suggest. 


: And here, too, is a hotel which is a marvel of comfort and efficient 
service— 


GRANID 


HELOUAN EGYPT 


Special Terms for Invalids. 
Golf, Tennis, Excursions. 
Interesting Illustrated Brochure 
full of invaluable information 
jor intending visitors to Egypt. 
Of all leading Tourist Agencies. 
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defects to set beside the sympathy, originality and 
imaginative insight which he brings to bear upon the 
case of John Haye. His mind is unfettered, working 
for itself towards aims of its own proposing; and 
armed with this innate integrity of intention he should 
go far. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise. 
2nd edition. Murray. 18s. 


THIS is a second edition of a book that deserves to be a 
minor classic of travel literature—the late E. B. Soane’s remark- 
able account of his journey through Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan, disguised as a Persian haji. There are some new 
illustrations, which do not really help very much, and a personal 
memoir of the author by Sir Arnold T. Wilson, which merely 
emphasizes the impression of a powerful and unusual personality 
that already stands out from every page that Soane wrote. But 
a new edition was obviously needed, and there should be more 
of thera to come. 

Soane was one of those Englishmen with a touch of the Puritan 
about them, who are instinctively drawn towards the East—not, 
as Pierre Loti was, to the East of harems, and meshribia screens 
and marble courts; but to the East of the desert and the savage 
mountain-side, where Bedouin and Kurd must struggle for their 
lives, and where the great, naked religion of the East rules 
in all its stark materialism. From Calvin to Mohamed is 
a short step, and Soane took it years before he wrote this 
book. That, and a knowledge of Persian good enough to 
deceive a native, gave him a disguise that enabled him to travel 
as freely in the Kurdish hills as Doughty did in the desert. And 
if there is something of Doughty’s oddity in his style, that is a 
very natural inheritance. It is a great book. 


By E. B. Soane. 


Contemporary Figure Painters. Special Number of the Studio. 
Introduction by A. L. Baldry. The Studio. Wrappers, 
7s. 6d.; Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


IT might be sufficient commentary on Mr. Baldry’s point of 
view to say that he regards Sir William Orchardson as an 
** outstanding master.’’ This, however, is not the place to 
discuss the merits of so-called modern art, and Mr. Baldry’s 
trite and well-worn fallacies do not really call for fresh treat- 
ment; his arguments have been answered a thousand times. He 
labours under the impression that art has steadily progressed. 
This is the most lamentable error into which the plain man 
could fall. But modern art aside, why has he reproduced 
nothing by Messrs. Sickert or Steer, both of whom are more 
important than anybody he has reproduced? And why does he 
not study the ‘‘ recognized principles of art ’’ which he talks 
so much about? He will find that they favour quite a number 
of artists who were not naturalists, the artists of Egypt, for 
example, and Blake and El Greco and Duccio and Piero della 
Francesca. But no doubt these people are, in their barbaric past, 
all unworthy the admiration of one whom Orchardson delights. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London 


A.D. 1323-1364. Edited by A. H. Thomas. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 
THIS series of ‘records opens in the troublous times of 


Edward II and gives an account of the difficulties that beset 
the Mayor and Aldermen in their task of keeping order. 
Among these was the pleasing prospect of being sued in the 
royal courts by the criminals they had condemned to punish- 
ment in the city courts, and this danger was so real that it 
became quite common for the Mayor to obtain the royal pardon 
for any wrongful act committed during his term of office. One 
of the most important aspects of these papers is the light they 
throw on the history of the staple for the period; they also 
indicate the growth of the jurisdiction of justices of the peace, 
but to most readers they will be mainly interesting for the 
glimpses of every-day troubles. Strikes, pirates, enterprising 
tradesmen, adulteration, street brawls, all come before the alder- 
men and are recorded here, and the tricks of the trade duly 
punished. Mr. Thomas contributes a preface which brings out 
the importance of these rolls in reference to the general develop- 
ment of constitutional history and has added a very complete 
index. This series is a valuable addition to the records of civic 
and national history. 


The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education. Compiled 
under the auspices of the British Institute of Adult Education. 
The Year Book Press. 3s. 6d. (paper, 2s. 6d.). 


THIS is an exceedingly useful compilation. It gives full and 
authoritative facts about all the opportunities of Adult Education, 
the W.E.A. and similar movements, and the extra-mural instruction 
offered by all the Universities and University Colleges as well as 
the L.E.A.’s throughout the country. It should prove a most 


valuable reference-book for all educationists and social workers. 
Mr. Yeaxlee is chairman of the editorial committee, and that in 
itself is a guarantee of its quality. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—a 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturpDay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are te. 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 239 
Two PogMs BY A SINGER OF OUR RACE, 
WHOSE WORKS AMONG THE HIGHEST HOLD A PLACE. 
Dear, very dear she is—but let her go. 
’Gainst thee, O Edom, he denounces woe. 
A baker’s dozen here—or twelve in one. 
Instruction bored him, so ‘*‘ away he run.”’ 
More than enough of her one-half would be. 
Civilization was the death of me. 
Begone! Depart, O sister of my father. 
A port of Turkey, or Rumelia rather. 
Scarcely surpassed, the harbour that I boast. 
Our ancestors could stand and see him roast! 
Unwise to take it when no slight is meant. 
Guarded the coast of Sussex and of Kent. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 237 


PLANTS THAT YOUR GARDEN BORDERS OFT ADORN. 
May greet our vision any winter morn. 
A king of France behead and then curtail. 
By ladies loved, repugnant to the male. 
Cheering, exhilarating, airy, gay. 
His time’s not yet—but all dogs have their day. 
City of refuge for the maimed and ill. 
Three-fifths of hatred here will ‘ fill the bill.’ 
Perky, pugnacious—plump perhaps—and young. 
I cherish at my heart a Celtic tongue. 


complying with these Rules will be 


SERVOS 


Solution of Acrostic No. 237 

H_ oarfros 
LO u 
L_apdo 

ightsom 

Y oungste 

H_ospita 
d 


“* Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
m Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.”’ 
Tennyson. 


ockere 
K __erse 


Acrostic No. 237.—The winner is Mr. G. E. Matheson, Bos 
kerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ The Surgeon’s Log,’ by J. Johnston Abraham, published 
by Chapman and Hall and reviewed in our columns on October 
2 under the title ‘ A Best Seller.’ Twenty-nine other competi- 
tors chose this book, fourteen named ‘ Words Ancient and 
Modern.’ Thirteen ‘ The New Lights of London,’ etc. 

ALso Correct.—Astur, Ayesha, Baldersby, Barberry, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Rev. C. G. Box, Mrs. J. 
Butler, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, Ceyx, A. R. N: Cowper-Coles, 
Maud Crowther, Crucible, Dolmar, Doric, Reginald P. Eccles, 
Eyelet, Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Iago, Islan- 
ders, Jay, Jeff, John, Miss Gladys P. Lamont, John Lennie, Lilian, 
Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Met, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, 
N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, M. Overton, Peter, F. M. Petty, Plum- 
bago, Quis, Sisyphus, Stanfield, St. Ives, J. Sutton, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, T. D. Tremlett, Trike, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, 
Yendu, Yewden, 3V. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Bordyke, C. H. Burton, 
Chailey, Dzdalus, Diddy, Dhualt, East Sheen, Estela, O. P. 
Powell, Mrs. Gordon Touche, Twyford, Tyro 

Two Licuts Wronc.—J. R. Cripps, H. C. K. Dixon, D. L., 
Sir Reginald Egerton, Martha. 

Acrostic No. 236.—One Light Wrong: Lady Mottram. Two 
wrong: Barberry. 

Cyri. E. Forp.—My objection is to the phrase: “ to work 
an Impersonation.’ 

ISLANDERS.—Please look again; I think you will find your- 
selves between Hanworth and John Lennie. 

Lr11an.—Will look into the matter at once. 
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¢ CLY NO 
4 
2, CARS 
4 
Undoubtedly the Best Value 
99 
Obtainable: 
+ 
> PRICES :— Tene 4 
11 H.P. MODEL. em 
4 
> “Royal” 2-Se ter - £195 
“Royal” 4-Seater £199 - 10 
; **Royal’’ 4-door Saloon £200 4 
All models fitted with F.W.B. 
Lavish Equipment includes : 
Throttle Adjust- 
Clyno Special Desiga Taper Mere words cannot do A 
VA — Hood or Storm justice to the many good > 
) Two-panel sloping Wind- . f hi k ] a 
en points of this remarkable 
Map Pockets 
New 4-door Saloon 
PRICE 4 
12/28 H.P. MODELS 
£199 :10:0 
2-Seater £215 
4-Seater 4 It is of the utmost importance that you 
should visit STAND No. 158, OLYMPIA, 
> epnanearuadeunibleeas and examine the Clyno Saloon and Touring 4 
Car range before ordering your new car. 
Smith Clk Light- te out pocket. 
Performance to satisfy the most 
> + cepa Throttle Adjust- exacting. 
Shock Absorbers Comfort to please the connoisseur. 
Spring Gaiters 4 
Wipers Unbelievable value for money. 
Dash Lamp 
4 Special Ralsed. Centre Panel OLYMPIA 
Instrument Boar 
%, Petrol Gauge STAND No. 158 6 a 
4 
THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922), LTD.. WOLVERHAMPTON = 
London Showrooms and Export Department ;: ROOTES, LTD., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Rootes Service Works: Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.1 Manchester: LOOKERS, LTD. 
4 
Non - technical d and of 4 
C.c.19 THE REAT “oa small 
HIGHWAY price a. | 
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MOTORING 
NOVELTIES AT OLYMPIA 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N Friday, October 22, the Annual Motor 
() Exhibition at Olympia, organized by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, under 

the patronage of the King, opens its doors to the 
public. Each year sees an increase in the number of 
motor vehicles on the roads. The latest returns of the 
Ministry of Transport show that, notwithstanding 
commercial depression, this increase continues, so that 
no fewer than a hundred and eighty thousand more 
cars have been licensed since December 1, 1925. This 
brings the total of vehicles on the road in the United 
Kingdom to approximately one million six hundred and 
ninety thousand, including six hundred and seventy- 
six thousand private cars taxed on horse power, six 
hundred and thirty thousand motor cycles, two hun- 
dred and forty-eight thousand commercial goods 
vehicles, and ninety-nine thousand motor omnibuses, 
taxicabs and charabancs. These have produced a 
total gross receipt exceeding seventeen and a half 
million sterling to the Road Fund, which is in excess 
of the sum obtained during the same period in 1925 by 
one and a half million pounds; it can be fairly antici- 
pated that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
between eighteen and twenty millions paid into the 
Treasury as motor taxes by the end of the full twelve 
months, as the first-named figures only cover the 
period between December 1, 1925, and August 31, 
1926. During the past week the majority of motor 
manufacturers gave private exhibitions of the cars they 
are showing at Olympia, so that their agents, who 
have to distribute them to the public, shall be well 
primed with the novel features and qualities. Thus 
one is able to foreshadow the chief points that will 
characterize the new models to be staged at Olympia. 
Olympia will contain four-wheeled motor cars cap- 
able of seating two to seven persons, ranging in price 
from a hundred pounds to four thousand pounds. 
Buyers are not asked to pay cash down for travelling 
facilities, as the dealers are willing to receive a small 
payment as a first instalment, the balance to be col- 
lected at intervals over one year or longer. Each 
exhibition in the past has had some distinctive novelty 
that has enabled it to record the progress of the auto- 
mobile designer. This year the coachwork seems to 
play a more prominent part in providing novelties than 
the mechanical details of the chassis that carries the 
superstructure. Fashion in motors is tending towards 
an easily convertible carriage; that is to say, a car 
that can be used either open or closed. The high- 
class coachbuilders, such as Messrs. Hooper & Co., 
Messrs. Barker & Co., Messrs. Windover & Co., 
Messrs. Salmons & Sons, and the like, style these new 
type carriages ‘‘ cabriolets’’; they are a great im- 
provement on the old ‘‘ all-weather ’’ types and have 
virtually displaced the ordinary torpedo touring car- 
riage as a high-class model. It is only in the 
cheaper forms of vehicles that the all-weather side- 
curtain open touring car forms a standard model; but 
even this has been greatly improved by the narrowing 
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of the supports of the ceiluloid window lights, so tha 
a less obstructed view is given to the occupants of 
the vehicle, and, in some cases, instead of the side 
windows being detachable and having to be stowed 
away behind the rear seats the celluloid windows drop 
into the coachwork panels as in the more expensive 
glazed type. In fact, they can be wound up, or 
‘* lifted,’’ which is the technical term for the operation, 
as in any other glass window in a carriage. Ventila. 
tion of the interior of closed carriages has also had 
more attention. It has been realized that the closed 
car is more popular with motorists than the open one, 
and those who cannot afford the more expensive cab. 
riolet and yet dislike the ordinary open torpedo body 
can buy one of the low-priced saloon. These saloons 
in the past were ventilated by dropping the windows: 
this caused draughts and inconvenience to the 
passengers, and the coachbuilders have now experi. 
mented and discovered that the proper way of getting 
fresh air is through the front screen, whence it cir. 
culates through the carriage without causing 
draughts. Accordingly one finds ventilating front 
screens shown on some of the exhibits, which can be 
regulated according to the desire of the passengers, 

The cabriolet type of carriage is to be seen in many 
designs. Barkers and Hoopers have their examples 
staged on Rolls-Royce chassis, whose heads com- 
pletely fold back, and the driving seats are protected 
by an extension that can be rolled up independently 
of the other portions of the cabriolet top covering. 
One firm displays what they call the touring saloon, 
in which the solid head can be doubled up in half, run- 
ning on rollers, so that half the carriage is open and 
the other half closed; while Salmons show their Tick- 
ford cabriolet body, which opens completely by means 
of a removable handle. The Exhibition, judging by 
the models already displayed at the private views of 
the makers, will be brighter in appearance than it has 
been in recent years; although black is used for mud- 
guards and hoods, different shades of lighter colours 
adorn the panels and upholstery. In fact, one firm 
paints the top of the wings black and their under- 
sides red to match the wheels. 

With regard to mechanical improvements, each 
manufacturer is producing multi-cylinder engine cars 
in order to make quieter running and smoother travel- 
ling vehicles. Daimler exhibits for the first time a 
huge 12-cylinder limousine carriage, whose power 
unit can develop one hundred and twenty horse power 
and a speed of over eighty miles an hour and yet can 
crawl behind the slowest push-cart at two miles an 
hour. This is a fine example of the progress in auto- 
mobile design as it enables the driver to pilot the car 
without having to change gear unless it is brought 
actually to a stop on a very steep incline, so that 
although the gearless car has not arrived, many of 
the new models are such wonderful performers on top 
gear that gear changing as an art will become obso- 
lete for want of practice. Ejight-cylinder cars, such 
as Sunbeam display on their stand, have that enor- 
mous reserve of power which enables them to transport 
seven or eight passengers with luggage at a faster 
speed than an express train. Naturally the eight- 
cylinder Sunbeam cars cost a good deal of money, 
but they are fine examples of the modern luxuriovs 
carriage. 


4 By Brig.-Gen. H. H. Austin, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


@ General Austin has edited the fascinating diaries of his ancestor, Major Thomas 
Austin, whose leg was taken off by a cannon-ball in the Napoleonic wars. 


“OLD STICK-LEG” 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


GEOFFREY BLES, 22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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EVER has such a high grade car 
been offered at so attractive a price 
as the new 16 h.p. six-cylinder 

Sunbeam. 


A smooth running and powerful engine. 
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for this chassis—roomy, comfortable and 
exclusive in the refinement of its lines. 


See this new Sunbeam at Olympia 
(Stand 106). Compare it with the 
larger Sunbeams on our stand. You 


Four-speed, right-hand gate will find this new model is of 
change gear box. Light and With roomy five- the same high quality that has 
effortless steering. Powerful seatertouringbody always been maintained in Sun- 
four-wheel brakes. A _ chassis beam products. It has all the 


£550 


Four-door Saloon 
Models from 


£675 


reliability for which the older 16 
h.p. Sunbeams were renowned, 
but with the many improve- 
ments which Sunbeam experi- 
ence has produced. 


designed for strength, without 
an ounce of superfluous weight. 
Long cantilever rear springs 
for the maximum of comfort. 
Coach-work designed specially 


The Sunbeam Motor Car Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


London Showrooms and Export Department:— Manchester Showrooms :— 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 106 Deansgate. 


The Largest Distributors of 
SUNBEAM 


carrying the Rootes Service which*is 
typified by a chain of Stations from the 
Midlands to the South Coast. During 
the Show a luxurious Saloon car is at 
your disposal to take you from Devon- 
shire House toOlympia and vice versa, 
leaving the former at the hour 
andthe latter at the half-hours. 


Olympia has its permanent counter- 
partin ROOTES Limited's new Show- 
tooms at Devonshire House, where 
there is always presented, under 
conditions ideal for examination, a 
comprehensive display of cars of 
all types —ranging from 
£145 to £3,000—each one 


SIX SERVICE 
STATIONS FROM DORKING 
THE MIDLANDS ROCHESTER 
TO THE WROTHAM 
BIRMINGHAM 


SOUTH COAST 


(Geo. Heath, Lid.) 


Britain’s Largest Car Distributors 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3401 (10 limes) Telegrams : ‘‘ Rootesmoti, Piccy, London.” 


CARS PACKED, SHIPPED AND DELIVERED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


the publication of a brochure entitled ‘ Austra- 

lian Finance,’ written by two partners of a well- 
known firm of Stock Exchange brokers. The 
brochure opens with a question as to whether Austra- 
lian finance is sound, and closes with the opinion that 
unless certain reforms are carried out it is doubtful if 
trustees are justified in regarding Australian loans as 
secure investments for the funds they administer. 
During the last two years I have frequently drawn 
attention to the unsatisfactory working of the Colonial 
Stock Act of 1900. The authors of this brochure, 
however, have painted rather too black a picture. It 
surely is not just to blame a borrower because he 
borrows money too cheaply and does not supply the 
lender with adequate evidence of his financial position. 
The person who is responsible for this is surely the 
lender. If Australia has been inclined to over-borrow 
from this country we, in our turn, must have been 
ready to over-lend. That the prospectuses of New 
South Wales Loans have been unsatisfactory has been 
obvious to even the most amateur of financial critics; 
but if those responsible for the issues in this country 
had adopted the attitude that they were not justified 
in asking the British investor to subscribe for a loan 
on a prospectus lacking the most essential particulars, 
the borrowers would have seen the necessity of supply- 
ing these particulars, and would have put their 
financial house in order so as to make the position 
reasonably attractive to the lender. The present 
agitation, coupled with the fact that underwriters are 
weary of having to subscribe to the large bulk of 
these issues, will probably cause an improvement. 
Unfortunately, considerable harm has already been 
done, and it is deplorable that the matter was not put 
on a proper footing without the publicity which must 
do lasting harm to Australian issues. 


(Cite pubiation’o interest has been caused by 


A MUCH NEEDED REFORM 


Another subject which has frequently been ventilated 
in these notes is now being freely discussed in the 
City: that is, the question as to whether the Stock 
Exchange should be opened on Saturday. The origin 
of the Stock Exchange week being limited to five days 
was the desire of members too old for active service 
to devote a long week-end to national work during 
the war. The object was praiseworthy, but when the 
necessity for it ended in 1918 the Stock Exchange 
should automatically have reverted to its original 
custom. There is no excuse for the Stock Exchange 
urging, as it does, branches of industry to work 
longer hours when it refuses to do so itself. In 
addition, it is detrimental to the position of London 
as the financial centre of the world (a position which 
it still holds, despite the counter claims of New York) 
not to have its Stock Exchange open on Saturday in 
the same way as the continental Bourses. 


GREEK SEVEN PER CENT. 


I again draw attention to the Greek 7% Refugee 
Loan of 1924. This loan can be procured at 93}. The 
full half year’s dividend will be paid on November 1; 
for mixing purposes, the loan is an attractive one, 


16 October 19% 


and will, 


I think, in due course, move to a highe 
level. 


CORNISH TIN 


The recent sustained rise in the price of tin has 
once more drawn attention to the possibilities o 
Cornwall. Since the days when Cornish mining was 
conducted on the old cost book system Cornish tig 
mining has been marked by spasms of activity and 
periods of neglect. The present revival of interest ig 
the possibilities of Cornish tin-mining is Probably 
based on a sounder foundation than many of its pre 
decessors. The statistical position points to the price 
of tin being maintained at a satisfactory high level 
for a considerable period. This is an essential factor 
for Cornwall, where working costs rule high. Of th 
producing Companies, I favour South Crofty and Eas 
Poole, while among those with work to be done before 
outputs can be started, I think Wheal Kitty presents 
the greatest scope for future capital appreciation, 


CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY 


In view of the uncertainty of the industrial outlook, 
the cautious investor might with advantage turn his 
attention to the £1 ordinary shares of the City of 
London Real Property Company. The estates of this 
Company include nine acres of freehold and _ seven 
acres of leasehold property, chiefly in the heart of the 
City of London. In addition, it owns the entire 
share capital of the London Offices Company and the 
City and Westminster Properties Company as well as 
half the share capital of the East India Avenue Con. 
pany. The yield on these ordinary shares is nota 
generous one, dividends amounting to 5% having 
been paid for ‘last year. But in the past the company 
has distributed very substantial share bonuses, and 
it seems probable that something of this nature wil 
be forthcoming again in the future. It is not sug- 
gested that another bonus is by any means imminent, 
but those who are prepared to be patient should lock 
these shares away for the next few years, and should 
then find the investment a profitable one. 


TOBACCO 


The feature in the tobacco market of late has been 
the pronounced strength of Imperial Tobacco ordinary 
shares. The recent rise is attributed to a rumour that 
the long delayed and anxiously awaited bonus is 
forthcoming shortly. While not expressing an opin 
ion as to the correctness of this rumour (I would not 
be surprised if we had to wait until next year before 
the division of the company’s melon), I feel confident 
that a substantial bonus will eventually be forth 
coming, and I hazard the suggestion that Imps will 
be standing at 130s. against the present price of 
117s. 6d. in the course of the next few months. 


CRYSTAL GLASS 


Dealings started this week in the 8% participating 
ordinary shares of Webbs Crystal Glass Company. 
This company, whose capital has been written down 
from £539,396 to £134,850, appears to be on the 
road to success. At the present time these < 
ticipating ordinary shares, whose nominal value 3 
5S., are receiving a dividend of 9%. At the present 
price of ss. 3d. I consider them an attractive lock-up 
industrial investment. 

Taurus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
165 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, B.C.3 


7 Chancery Lane, 
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The Reliable Family Medicine 
with ever 70 yrs. Reputation 


COLLIS, BROWNE.” 


The Best Suenite known for 
COUGHS, 


Ci all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 


AND OTHER 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


cOLDS 
Asthma, 


_| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.A.s.1. (late Inland Revenue), 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS More like wizardry 
— just a few deft passes 
CHIEF CONTENTS: OCTOBER NUMBER and your beard S gone. 
’ i N lling, inci half ith a Gill Blade. 
Industrial Problems: Can Britain Learn in putting on steel, the edge that removes the stiffest stubble 
from America? I.—The Influence of keeps you 
i i n-shaven a > 
Hon. William Graham, LL.B., M.P. There's no blade like a Gillette! 
The Mandates and Publicity. By John H. Harris IN PACKETS oF 8 U0 Shaving Eases 2/3 
The Shadow of Amritsar. By F. T. Andrews ete., the 
Balkan Problems. By Beatrice Marshall 
The Common Enemy. By J. S. Kirkbride 
Europe’s Population Problem. By T. C. Foley 
New Persia and Islam. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 
The Umbrian Prophet. By Lina Waterfield 
A Scot and an American on the Causes 
of the War. By M. E. Durham 
Twenty-Fifth International Peace Congress, 
Geneva. 
and many other first-hand articles on important 
international questions. Also cartoons from 
foreign papers, reviews, correspondence, etc. 
PRICE MONTHLY 
Per Annum 4/- post free. Outside Europe 5/- 
Obtainable through any Newsagent, or from the Publishers, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Regd. No. 154011 


Fromthe plantation 
to the pipe. 


ANY are the changes 
through which the 
tobacco-leaf passesin 
its journey from the grower 
to the smoker. Through all | 
these stages the high 
standard of Player’s Navy 
Mixture is jealously safe- 
guarded. Every ounce of 
this tobacco represents a 
consistent, uniform, de- 
pendable quality. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


P.1288 
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“ Standard” Poets—LEWIS CARROLL 


“* The time has come,’ the Walrus said, Daily 
“To talk of many things: Monday, ” 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ ’’ 
—Alice through the Looking-Glass. ° 


So we may be excused if we ask you to have a talk about 
the future of your boy. There is a Wonder Land in store 
for him if you equip him well for the battle of life. To do Thursday, 
this you must give him the best education you can. But 
education is expensive these days. Let us help you while 
the boy is young to provide against the day when the final 
years of education are so costly. 


By means of THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY of 
THE STANDARD you can secure 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years when the boy attains 13, 14 
and 15, or any selected age. = 
(2) Cessation of all payments should the parent die. 


(3) Return of all premiums should the child die—or 
(4) Transfer of the benefit to another child. 


Write for an explanatory leaflet of this excellent Policy , cOURT 
“AE3"’ to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY — 
Head Office : ‘oan nae EDINBURGH MA 


LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN - 59 DAWSON STREET. / 
WA 250 


Mina Pras quatty | A Security which does not Depreciate 


positively superior to 
any other petrol obtain- 


Q A ] able. Pratts being a per- ; Gilliz 
fectly natural and natur- Endowment Assurance provides a means of 


ally perfect petrol, it never 7 F 
varies as unbranded petrols | Saving which for convenience and advantage 
Jou bey. Pravis ie uiwase | unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life —— 


uniform. Assurance combined with Investment. Biss 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


yall THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Pc 
ARS VIVENDI DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS + 
Bradfor 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 I)'ustra . Maps & Plans, 7/6 
“NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
or all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat : 
and Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 60 ne | Maps & Pinas, 
Particulars from 2/- PARMS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY ; 2/- - - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 2/- "ee OBERLAND, | 9) . _ THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
04 Park Street. Grosvenor Square, W.1 2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/. MORITZ, POHTREINA, SAMODEN 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
h Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex- 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Reena Dart- 


e 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
ont Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Vallev Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Bala, 


Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, 


T 
Yachting 
Pe wr, fai n, 
OCTOBER ISSUE Festiniog, Trefriw, Norwich, 


Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The — 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’ 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. 

Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 


Now on Sale Price 2/- York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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"STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. October 18, 19 and 20 
JOHN BARRYMORE and DOLORES COSTELLO in 

“THE SEA BEAST" 


GLENN TRYON in 


“HOW ARE ALL THE BOYS?" etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. October 21, 22 and 23 
RAYMOND GRIFFITH and MARION NIXON in 
“HANDS UP” 


MARIE COLETTE in 
“SAHARA LOVE,” eic. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 
MATINEES : Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
TWICE DAILY during MOTOR SHOW, October 23 to 30. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES : WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Ibsen’s ROSMERSHOLM 
EDITH EVANS CHARLES CARSON 


Ger. 4032. 


FORTUNE THEATRE, Drury Lane. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEES: Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


A Comedy by TurcENeEv. 
Gillian Scaife — Bovis Ranevsky — Michael Sherbrooke. 


Regent 1307 


Literary 


ITERARY: Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 
wanted for volume "publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2., Gerrard 6179. Specifications, Bills 
of Quantities and Variations. 


Miscellaneous 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


‘ 

Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 16.10.1926 
Allen & Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Daniel Hei Nash & Grayson 
Basi] BlackweH Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
oulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


ig Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyp 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Pe 
Under Contract with H.M. Government 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur — 
London, S.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C ly 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Dickens. Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., 
Bs 5s.; The Dickensian, 1905-1920, £5 5s.; Tales from 

Blackwood, 36 vols., £4 4s.; Blackwood'’s Ancient Classics 
for English Readers, 28 vols., 50s.; Waite’s Mysteries of Magic, 
1897, 35s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 2 
vols., extra illustrated, 1889, 3s.; Casanova’s Memoirs in 
French, 42s., in English, 35s. (pub. £3 3s.); Oscar Wilde's 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1903, 21s.; R ’s Confessions, 
illustrated and privately printed, 2 vols., 24s.; Memoirs of 
Barras, 4 vols., 50s.; Solon’s Art of the Old English Potter, 
large paper, £2 2s.; Davis, Chelsea Old Church, limited 
edition on hand-made paper (pub. 52s. 6d.), new, 21s.; Allan's 
Bookhunter at Home (pub. 21s.), new, 10s. 6d.; Lord Lytton's 
Works, Knelworth edition, 40 vols. £3 10s.; Arabian Nights, 
French Text, 16 vols., half morocco, Paris, 1911, very fine, 
£412 12s.; English Text, illustrated by Brangwyn, large paper, 
6 vols., £6 6s; Tolstoy’s Collected Plays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 
5s. 6d.; Max Beerbohm’s Bodley Booklets, Nos. 1 and 2, very 
rare, £10 10s.; Smollett’s Works, 7 vols., new (pub. 35s.), 
25s.; Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage and other 
essays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 6s. 6d.; Memoirs of the Master of 
the Russian Ballet, new (pub. 2ls.), 9s. 6d.; Arthur Machen's 
Collected Works, Caerleon Edition, new (pub. 49 9s.), £5; 
Ovid's Love Books, translated by Lewis May, illustrated by 
Bosschén, 30s.; The Philosophy of Nietzche by Chatterton Hill, 
new (pub. 15s.), 8s. 6d. If you want a book and have failed to 
find it elsewhere try us. We havea stock of 100,000 volumes. 
BOOKS WANTED for cash or exchange: Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; The Jungle Books, 
1894-95; Voltaire’s La Rucelli, 2 vols., 1899; Belloc, Bayeux 
Tapestry; Firbank’s Cardinal Pirelli—Baker’s Great Boox- 
suop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting whe of 

cream without milk or preservatives; unique process; deli- 

cious, nourishing, nerve feeding, chill preventing ; better and 
nicer than codliver oil. Supplied weekly to the Duchess of Atholl, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Bristol, the Ladies Sligo, Cunliffe, 
Knowles, etc. 2s. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S. Conyers, 
Bridestowe, Devon. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddingtor 


1734. 

23 Street, Kensington, W.8. Very comfortable small 
PRIVATE HOTEL, within four minutes Kensington 

High Street Station, Kensington Gardens and all buses. Gas 

fires. Constant hot water. Excellent cooking. Telephone 


Park 5601. 
ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. Very comfortable board resi- 
dence overlooking sea. Terms moderate for winter 
months.—Mrs. Chad, 10 Seaforth Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


CAMPDEN HOUSE ROAD, continuation of Hornton 


OARD RESIDENCE. Well-appointed residence at Syden- 

Hill. Every comfort. Garage. ‘Phone. Constant 

hot water. Vacancies now. Apply to the Resident Pro- 
prietress, 1 Sydenham Hill, S.E.26. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘* rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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An Anal Pictorial Re of The Seasons 
Presentations at Sherr ajesties’ Court. 


The Standard Work of Reference 


A SOUVENIR THAT IS TREASURED 


HIS Annual contains full page portrait repro- 

ductions of approximately one thousand Ladies 
presented at this Season's Courts, together with 
portraits of Her Majesty The Queen, Ladies of the 
Royal Family, Ladies of the Diplomatic Circle, etc., 
all portraits taken in their court robes. 


These studies by the World's Masters of Photo- 
graphy constitute the most delightful and artistic 
collection of portraits ever assembled between two 
covers. 


“This is a book which thousands of followers of Court and 
Society life will be glad to treasure."—Western Morning News. 


“One of the most entertaining books I have read for many 
a day.”—Sunday Pictorial. 


Beautifully bound and printed on finest quality 
art paper. 


PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER 


Drawing Room Edition £3 3s. Od. Royal Edition £5 5s. Od. 


Printed and Published by 


JOHN HORN, LTD., 
18 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


AND 


149/179 Howard Street, Glasgow. 
*Phone: REGENT 4102. 


phone: Gerrard 3157, two lines 


Saturpay Review, Lzp., 9 Ki Street, Covent Garden (Te 
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